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Foreword 


This  is  a  story  of  two  towns,  Cham- 
paign and  Urbana,  Illinois,  a  factual  ac- 
count of  how  they  are  served,  and  how 
they  are  g'overned. 

Behind  the  panoramic  view  of  these 
towns  is  the  story  of  men  and  women  who 
are  aware  of  their  responsibility  as  citizens 
to  these  communities,  who  know  that  de- 
mocracy depends  upon  the  way  each  in- 
dividual uses  his  power  as  a  voter.  The 
League  of  Women  Voters  of  Champaign 
County  compiled  and  edited  this  booklet 
as  a  public  service,  in  the  hope  that  it 
will  help  some  citizens  become  better  in- 
formed about  our  governments — ^that  they 
will  vote,  and  know  what  they  are  voting 
for.  We  hope,  too,  that  it  will  be  interest- 
ing as  well  as  useful. 

We  are  very  grateful  for  the  coopera- 
tion given  us  by  the  officials  of  both  cities, 
by  the  superintendents  of  schools,  by  the 
director  of  public  relations  of  the  Univers- 
ity, by  the  officers  of  law  enforcement 
and  protection,  and  by  the  heads  of  public 
health  and  welfare  agencies. 

We  are  indebted  to  Mrs.  Leslie  D. 
Johnston,  chairman  of  the  survey,  and 
Mrs.  Joseph  Ward  Swain,  chairman  of  the 
editorial  committee.  To  the  many  other 
members  of  the  League  of  Women  Voters 
who  co-authored  this  survey,  our  heart- 
felt thanks  and  appreciation.  We  know 
they  will  feel  their  efforts  justly  rewarded 
if  this  booklet  is  helpful  in  promoting  the 
interest  of  Champaign  and  Urbana  citizens 
in  their  towns. 

Mrs.  Ezra  Levin,  President, 
League  of  Women  Voters  of  Champaign 
_^  County. 


COVER — Mr.  Raymond  Slanker,  art  school, 
University  of  Illinois. 

CARTOONS— Mrs.  Edward  Dessen. 

CHARTS— Prof.  Thomas  Page, 
University  of  Illinois. 

CITY  MAPS— Mr.  Hubert  Goodell. 

GRAPH— Mr.  R.  W.  Bokenkamp, 
Champaign  Schools. 

PRECINCT  AND  WARD  MAPS— Supervisors, 

Champaign-Urbana  Courier, 
and  News-Gazette. 

SCHOOL  DISTRICT  MAPS— Superintendents, 

Champaign  and  Urbana. 
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THE  TWO  TOWNS 


Early  History 


The  first  of  the  "Fighting  Illini"  were  the  Kickapoo  Indians  who  for 
50  years,  prior  to  1819,  inhabited  this  area,  long  before  its  forests  were 
cleared  for  what  was  to  become  one  of  the  richest  farm  belts  in  the  Middle 
West.  It  is  possible  that  an  unusual  display  of  comets  and  meteors  per- 
suaded them  to  sign  a  peace  treaty  at  Fort  Vincennes  on  July  30,  1819, 
ceding  the  territory  to  the  United  States.  Another  treaty,  this  time 
with  the  Potawatomi  Indians  who  lived  along  the  Kankakee  river,  was 
signed  after  the  War  of  1832,  making  the  region  safe  for  settlement. 

Because  the  rolling  prairies  reminded  some  of  the  early  settlers  of 
their  former  homesteads  in  Champaign  County,  Ohio,  it  was  decided  to 
name  the  county  "Champaign."  The  county  seat  of  the  Ohio  county  was 
called  "Urbana,"  and  that  name  too  was  transferred  to  the  new  village.  In 
1834,  at  the  time  of  its  incorporation,  there  were  only  350  residents.  Taxes 
collected  in  that  year  totaled  $61.61. 
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The  first  road  was  built  in  1836  from  Urbana  to  Bloomin^on.  Soon 
there  were  others,  and  news  of  the  great  fertility  of  the  soil  attracted 
settlers  by  the  hundred  from  Ohio,  Pennsylvania,  and  Virginia.  This  was  a 
period  of  great  European  emigration,  also,  and  farmers  from  Germany,  Po- 
land, and  other  agricultural  areas  were  added  to  those  already  here.  Sup- 
plies and  merchandise  were  brought  overland  from  Philadelphia  and  Cin- 
cinnati. The  earliest  industrial  activity  was  a  grist  mill,  operated  by  ox  and 
mule  power.  Some  men  raised  cattle  and  drove  them  on  foot  to  the  Chicago 
stockyards. 

In  the  early  '50s,  in  an  attempt  to  create  commerce  and  to  better  rela- 
tions between  the  North  and  the  South,  the  Federal  government  granted 
the  Illinois  Central  Railroad  every  alternate  square  mile  along  its  right-of- 
way  from  Chicago  to  Cairo.  The  sale  of  this  valuable  land  financed  the 
building  of  the  railway.  The  logical  route  in  this  section  would  have  been 
through  the  county  seat,  but  there  was  more  unclaimed  land  to  the  west 
of  Urbana,  and  the  company  laid  its  tracks  two  miles  away.  It  ran  its 
first  train  through  in  1854.  In  1860,  "West  Urbana"  changed  its  name  to 
"Champaign,"  by  a  slim  margin  of  4  votes.  It  was  another  four  years 
before  an  east-west  railway  line  was  opened. 

The  first  newspaper,  "The  Central  Illinois  Gazette,"  was  published  in 
1853.  A  weekly,  called  "The  Urbana  Union,"  was  founded  at  about  the 
same  time.  "The  Cattle  Bank"  was  opened  in  Champaign  in  1857,  and 
others  followed.    There  was  a  railway  hotel,  the  "Doan  House." 

Urbana  was  becoming  known  as  a  legal  center,  where  Abraham  Lin- 
coln tried  some  of  his  cases,  and  where  both  Lincoln  and  Stephen  A.  Doug- 
las addressed  large  gatherings  on  the  slavery  issue. 

Churches  were  among  the  earliest  institutions  to  be  set  up.  As  early 
as  1831  services  were  held  by  the  United  Brethren,  and  by  the  '50s  most  of 
the  Protestant  churches  were  well  established.  The  Catholics,  too,  had 
churches  in  the  area,  and  one  of  the  early  church  weddings  was  held 
at  St.  Mary's  in  1858.  The  Sinai  Congregation  was  organized  after  the 
turn  of  the  century. 

The  year  1858  saw  the  opening  of  "The  Urbana  Male  and  Female  Sem- 
inary," the  first  free  public  school ;  and  public  libraries  were  in  use  in  1869 
in  Champaign,  and  1874  in  Urbana. 

Gas  lighting  superseded  kerosene  in  1866,  just  in  time  to  help  the 
students  at  the  "Illinois  Industrial  University" — founded  by  the  State  Leg- 
islature in  1868 — with  their  homework.  Several  sites  had  been  suggested, 
but  eventually  the  cities  of  Champaign  and  Urbana  were  allowed  to  have 
the  University. 
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This  modern  University  community  of  70,000  is  a  far  cry  from  the  old 
days,  when  only  an  occasional  run-away  mule  team  provided  excitement 
for  the  tobacco-chewing  loafers  as  they  changed  position  with  the  sun 
along  Main  Street. 


Today 


The  cities  of  Champaign  and  Urbana,  separated  by  the  campus  and 
buildings  of  the  University  of  Illinois,  comprise  a  pleasant  residential  and 
business  area,  equidistant  from  Chicago  on  the  north,  St.  Louis  on  the 
south,  and  Indianapolis  on  the  east. 

Champaign  covers  4.7  square  miles,  and  Urbana  3.2,  but  the  numerous 
small  housing  developments  on  the  outskirts  of  each  town  are  gradually 
being  included  in  the  city  limits. 

The  growth  of  population,  which  has  been  steady,  is  due  largely  to  the 
ever-increasing  enrollment  at  the  University  of  Illinois.  The  development 
of  industries  has  been  rapid,  and  the  Air  Force  Technical  School  at  Chanute 
Air  Base,  fourteen  miles  north  of  Urbana,  brings  hundreds  of  families 
to  the  two  cities.  Urbana  has  grown  from  8,000  population  in  1910  to 
over  25,000  in  1954,  and  Champaign's  growth  in  the  same  period  has  been 
from  12,000  to  43,000. 

The  University  of  Illinois  is  the  largest 
source  of  employment  in  both  Champaign  and 
Urbana.  Other  sources  of  wealth  are  farming,  in- 
dustries, and  the  Air  Force  Technical  School  at 
Chanute,  for  which  Urbana  and  Champaign  are 
convenient  shopping  centers. 

Industries  located  within  or  near  the  town 
limits  of  Champaign  manufacture  products  such 
as  academic  apparel,  alloy  castings,  bleachers,  ce- 
ment products,  drop  forgings,  gloves,  railroad  reg- 
isters, refrigeration  and  air  conditioning  equip- 
ment, road  machinery,  and  soybean  oil. 

Urbana  manufactures  athletic  equipment  and 
supplies,  knock-down  bleachers,  burial  vaults, 
butter  and  dairy  products,  castings,  cigars,  de- 
horners,  harness,  ice  cream,  mausoleums,  micro- 
scopic lenses,  paints,  scientific  instruments,  and 
X-ray  apparatus. 
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During  World  War  II  and  since  the  war,  there  has  been  a  great  increase 
in  wholesale  and  retail  trade  and  in  professional  and  service  industries. 

The  construction  of  houses  and  of  university  buildings  has  given  em- 
ployment to  many  people. 

The  chief  agencies  for  the  distribution  of  news  are  three  newspapers 
and  three  radio  stations.  The  one  morning  newspaper  is  a  University  of 
Illinois  student  paper,  published  5  days  a  week.  One  of  the  radio  stations 
is  operated  by  the  university. 

In  Champaign  there  are  forty-seven  churches  of  many  denominations, 
and  in  Urbana  there  are  twenty-two.  Many  of  them  maintain  Founda- 
tions and  social  centers  near  the  campus. 

Ninety  member  groups  cooperate  through  the  Council  of  Social  Agen- 
cies, which  serves  as  a  clearing  house  for  all  benevolent  and  welfare  organi- 
zations in  the  community.  It  maintains  a  permanent  office  at  303  S.  Wright 
St.  in  Champaign,  a  building  which  also  houses  the  Family  Service, 
Community  Chest,  and  the  Illinois  Children's  Home  and  Aid  offices. 

Each  local  Chamber  of  Commerce  has  a  complete  and  up-to-date  list  of 
the  existing  public  interest,  fraternal,  and  labor  organizations. 
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Champaign 


ChampaigTi  at  present  has  the  commission  form  of  .e:overnment.  In 
April,  1955,  a  chang'e  to  the  Council-Manager  form  of  government  Was 
approved  by  the  voters.  Under  Illinois  law,  the  new  government  must  be 
set  up  on  or  before  May  1,  1959.  It  may  be  instituted  by  a  council  ordinance 
at  any  time  previous  to  that  date. 

Under  council-manager  government  the  voters  elect  a  council.  The 
council  employs  a  full-time,  trained  manager,  whose  duty  it  is  to  choose  and 
direct  the  heads  of  all  branches  of  the  city  government.  His  recommenda- 
tions to  the  council,  if  accepted,  are  passed  into  ordinance.  He  receives  a 
salary  commensurate  with  his  abilities  and  the  size  of  the  city.  Council 
members  receive  a  nominal  salary,  but  are  not  required  to  devote  full  time 
to  their  duties. 

Under  commission  government  the  state  law  provides  that  commission- 
ers must  spend  six  hours  a  day  "in  the  conduct  of  city  government."  The 
present  city  council  consists  of  a  mayor  and  four  other  commissioners, 
elected  every  four  years  on  a  non-partisan,  city-wide  basis.  The  salary 
of  the  mayor  is  $4000  a  year,  plus  $900  as  liquor  control  commissioner. 
The  other  four  commissioners  receive  $3500  a  year  (the  limit  under  state 
law  for  cities  the  size  of  Champaign) .  As  members  of  the  board  of  local 
improvements  the  mayor  and  the  other  commissioners  each  receive  an 
additional  $100  a  month.  The  council  holds  open  meetings  every  Tuesday 
at  10  A.  M. 

The  mayor  is  commissioner  for  the  department  of  public  affairs  (police 
department,  city  attorney,  city  engineer).  He  makes  appointments  which 
must  be  confirmed  by  the  council.  He  has  an  equal  vote  in  the  council 
but  no  veto.  If  he  will  not  sign  a  bill,  any  two  commissioners  may  sign  it. 
The  finance  commissioner  has  charge  of  the  offices  of  the  city  clerk  and 
city  treasurer.  The  public  health  and  safety  commissioner  has  charge  of 
the  fire  department,  building  construction,  plumbing  inspection,  traffic 
division  (street  signs),  and  garbage  division  (disposal  grounds).  The 
public  property  commissioner  has  charge  of  the  electrical  department 
(electrical  inspector,  city  electricians),  and  the  maintenance  and  care  of 
the  city  hall.  The  street  commissioner  has  charge  of  public  works,  sewers, 
and  maintenance  of  streets.  Another  elected  official  is  the  police  magis- 
trate ($2500)  who  also  collects  fees  for  state  and  civil  cases. 
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Appointed  salaried  officials  are:  city  clerk,  city  treasurer,  city  attorn- 
ey, city  engineer,  superintendent  of  building-  construction,  plumbing  inspec- 
tor, city  electrician,  and  building  inspector.  The  city  engineer  and  the  city 
attorney,  in  addition  to  their  salaries,  are  entitled  by  state  law  to  a  per- 
centage on  all  new  street  improvement  projects  after  these  projects  have 
been  approved  by  the  state.  This  does  not  include  projects  financed  by 
bond  issue  or  by  the  motor  fuel  tax. 

The  Park  Board,  which  maintains  the  parks,  consists  of  3  members 
elected  every  2  years  on  party  tickets,  and  employs  a  superintendent,  two 
maintenance  men,  and  a  park  policeman  at  Hessel  Park  for  six  summer 
months.  It  is  a  separate  taxing  body,  and  meetings  are  held  as  needed,  with 
an  annual  meeting  in  April. 

In  1955  Champaign  voted  to  reorganize  the  Park  Board  in  conformity 
with  the  State  Park  Board  Act  of  1952,  under  which  Urbana  already  oper- 
ates. This  enlarges  the  Park  Board  and  gives  it  authority  to  increase 
the  tax  rate  for  parks.  The  new  organization  will  go  into  operation  in  1957. 
Appointed  non-salaried  boards  are  the  Police  and  Fire  Commission,  Traffic 
Commission,  Parking  Commission,  Election  Commission,  Planning  Com- 
mission, Zoning  Appeal  Board,  Burnham  Hospital  Board,  Public  Library 
Board,  Recreation  Board,  Firemen's  and  Policemen's  Pension  Boards. 

Others  are  the  Housing  Commission,  Civil  Defense,  and  the  Board  of 
Appeals   (new  building  code). 

To  procure  the  necessary  money  for  running  the  city,  the  head  of  each 
department  makes  an  estimate  for  his  budget  for  the  year.  The  combined 
estimates  are  prepared  by  the  city  clerk  as  an  ordinance  for  appropriations 
and  passed  into  law  by  the  city  council.  Then  a  levy  ordinance  is  voted 
requesting  the  county  clerk  to  levy  taxes  for  the  required  amount.  When 
passed,  a  copy  of  the  ordinance  is  filed  in  Springfield  with  the  State  De- 
partment of  Revenue,  and  published  in  the  local  newspapers.  The  budget 
is  audited  at  the  end  of  the  year  as  provided  for  by  state  law. 

The  tax  rate  is  set  by  voters  at  a  referendum  (a  bill  put  to  public  vote). 
The  state  law  authorizes  the  levy  of  real  estate  and  personal  property 
taxes,  and  sets  maximum  rates  for  different  sized  cities.  The  county 
treasurer  is  county  collector  and  collects  from  each  township.  Champaign 
gets  taxes  from  the  two  townships  comprising  the  city  limits.  Township 
assessors  make  assessments  on  personal  property  and  turn  these  over  to 
the  county  collector  who  sends  out  bills. 

Other  state-authorized  taxes  are  licenses  for  theaters,  liquor  stores, 
and  restaurants.  The  council  must  pass  an  ordinance  putting  each  of  these 
into  effect.  A  wheel  tax  in  use  in  Champaign  was  voted  out  in  1955. 
Income  derived  from  parking  meters  is  used  for  off-street  parking  facil- 
ities.   The  State  Motor  Fuel  Tax  helps  support  street  improvements. 
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Urbana 

Urbana's  form  of  government  is  aldermanic.  The  mayor  is  elected  on  a 
city-wide  basis  on  a  party  ticket  for  a  four-year  term.  His  salary  is 
$3500-$2500  as  mayor,  $400  as  liquor  commissioner,  and  $600  as  chairman 
of  the  board  of  local  improvements.  The  mayor  is  executive  officer  of 
Urbana  and  chairman  of  the  city  council.  He  represents  all  citizens,  and 
votes  only  in  case  of  a  tie.  He  can  veto  the  action  of  the  council,  but  the 
veto  can  be  overridden  by  a  two  thirds  vote  of  the  aldermen.  He  appoints 
city  officers  with  confirmation  of  the  aldermen. 

There  are  14  aldermen  elected,  2  from  each  of  the  7  wards  set  up  by 
population.  The  term  is  4  years,  and  the  salary  $10  a  meeting.  The  alder- 
men meet  twice  a  month  on  the  first  and  third  Mondays.  They  form  com- 
mittees to  carry  on  the  work  of  government:  Finance,  Streets  and  Alleys, 
Fire  and  Water,  Police  and  Traffic,  Lights,  Insurance,  Health,  Buildings 
and  Grounds,  Ordinances  and  Petitions,  Fees  and  Licenses,  and  Purchas- 
ing and  Printing. 

Other  elected  officials  are  the  city  clerk  (city  collector  of  taxes,  book- 
keeper, and  secretary  to  the  council),  whose  salary  is  $3600  (full  time)  ; 
the  police  magistrate — $1800  plus  cost  on  state  cases  and  fees  for  other 
services  (full  time)  ;  and  the  city  treasurer — $600  (part  time) . 

The  city  engineer,  an  appointed  official,  receives  no  salary,  but  is  paid 
a  fee  according  to  state  law  for  pavement  projects,  which  must  be  approved 
by  the  state.  This  fee  is  on  a  percentage  basis,  with  a  minimum  of  7.5 
per  cent  for  projects  costing  up  to  $25,000,  decreasing  to  4.5  per  cent  for 
those  above  $750,000.  From  these  fees  the  city  engineer  must  pay  his 
assistant  engineers  and  draftsmen,  and  all  office  and  field  expense  except 
rent  and  stenographic  help.  In  1955  he  employed  six  assistants.  Besides 
the  above  fee,  there  is  an  inspection  fee  of  2.5  per  cent  on  all  projects. 
When  a  city  ordinance  calls  for  the  construction  of  sidewalks,  the  city 
engineer  receives  10  cents  per  lineal  foot,  or  about  half  the  aforesaid  fee. 
The  city  attorney  (an  appointed  official  who  is  also  the  corporation  counsel 
and  who  receives  a  salary)  is  entitled  by  state  law  to  a  flat  fee  of  3  Vs 
per  cent  on  the  cost  of  all  city  improvements,  except  sidewalks  and  straight 
Motor  Fuel  Tax  or  General  Bond  Issue  projects. 

Other  appointed  officials  are  the  city  electrician ;  the  commissioner  of 
public  works,  the  plumbing  inspector;  the  acting  fire  marshal  and  the 
acting  chief  of  police  (called  "acting"  for  Civil  Service  rating) ;  the  cus- 
todian of  the  city  building;  the  custodian  of  the  community  building; 
and  the  custodian  of  the  city  dump  grounds. 
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The  UrVjana  Park  Board  has  5  members,  2  elected  every  2  years  for  six- 
year  terms  (overlapping  system).  They  elect  a  president  and  a  vice- 
president,  and  appoint  a  treasurer  and  secretary  who  is  not  a  member. 
The  committee  on  pool,  buildings  and  grounds,  and  recreation  supervises 
five  parks.  It  employs  one  regular  policeman  and  an  extra  man  on  week- 
end nights  at  the  pool,  during  the  season.  These  men  check  on  all  parks 
by  car. 

The  Urbana  Park  District  is  separated  from  the  city  government.  It 
levies  its  own  tax,  limited  by  the  state,  plus  a  recreation  levy  (voted  by 
the  people  several  years  ago).  It  also  collects  fees  for  the  pool,  boats, 
dance  hall,  tables,  and  pavilion.  Its  two  levies  furnish  about  $35,000  a 
year. 

The  appointed  non-salaried  boards  are  the  Planning  Commission  or 
Zoning  Commission,  the  Zoning  Appeals  Board,  and  the  City  Library 
Board. 

The  money  to  operate  the  city  administration  comes  from  taxes.  A 
budget  is  prepared  by  each  department,  made  into  an  appropriations  ordin- 
ance by  the  finance  committee,  and  passed  by  the  council.  Then  a  levy 
ordinance  is  voted  requesting  the  county  clerk  to  levy  taxes  in  the  required 
amount.  The  budget  is  published  in  the  newspapers,  filed  in  Springfield, 
and  audited  at  the  end  of  the  year.  Taxes  are  levied  on  all  property. 
Other  sources  of  income  are  the  $5  wheel  tax,  parking  meters,  and  licenses. 
The  city  may  borrow  up  to  75  per  cent  of  the  next  year's  income,  but  has 
so  far  operated  on  a  cash  basis. 
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The  court  system  in  Champai<?n-Urbana  consists  of  Justice  of  the 
Peace  Courts,  Police  Magistrate  Courts  in  each  city,  the  County  Court,  and 
the  Circuit  Court. 


Justice  of  the  Peace  Courts 


Justices  of  the  peace  are  elected  at  regular  townships  elections  for 
four-year  terms.  The  cities  of  Champaign  and  Urbana  are  located  in  4  dif- 
ferent townships :  the  Town  of  the  City  of  Champaign ;  Champaign  Town- 
ship (outside  the  Town  of  the  City  of  Champaign,  which  includes  certain 
parts  of  the  urban  area  of  Champaign)  ;  Cunningham  Township  (the 
major  portion  of  the  city  of  Urbana)  ;  and  Urbana  Township  (certain 
portions  of  the  urban  area  of  Urbana).  Five  justices  are  elected  in  the 
Town  of  the  City  of  Champaign,  an  equal  number  in  Champaign  Town- 
ship; five  are  elected  in  Cunningham  Township,  and  three  in  Urbana 
Township.  Every  township  is  entitled  to  two  justices  of  the  peace  and 
one  additional  justice  for  every  thousand  population,  up  to  a  limit  of  five. 

There  are  an  equal  number  of  constables  elected  in  the  same  townships 
and  for  the  same  terms  of  office.  They  are  the  process  servers  and  bail- 
iffs of  the  several  justices  of  the  peace  in  their  respective  townships. 
Constables  are  paid  no  salaries  and  derive  their  compensation  through 
fees  established  by  law,  charged  and  collected  for  service  of  writs  and 
processes. 

Justice  courts,  by  the  constitution  and  statutes  of  Illinois,  have  juris- 
diction of  civil  cases  up  to  $500,  and  criminal  jurisdiction  where  punish- 
ment is  by  fine  only,  and  does  not  exceed  $300.  They  also  have  jurisdiction 
for  purposes  of  conducting  preliminary  examinations  and  binding  accused 
persons  over  to  the  county  grand  jury.  They  can  accept  bail  for  certain 
cases.  The  territorial  jurisdiction  of  each  justice  of  the  peace  is  through- 
out the  county.  There  are  no  qualifications  prescribed  for  the  office  of 
justice  of  the  peace  except  that  he  shall  be  a  legal  voter  and  a  year  resi- 
dent of  the  town.  The  justice  of  the  peace  is  compensated  entirely  through 
fees  set  up  by  statute  such  as  $3  for  a  trial,  $1  for  a  summons.  These 
fees  are  generally  charged  and  collected  from  the  litigants  appearing  in 
his  court.  The  justice  of  the  peace  has  the  additional  function  of  sitting 
as  a  member  of  several  township  boards  for  which  he  is  paid  by  the  town- 
ship. Cases  are  heard  at  an  office  if  the  justice  has  one,  and  if  not,  in  any 
other  place  within  the  township  designated  by  the  justice  for  the  holding 
of  his  courts. 
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Police  Magistrate  Courts 


There  is  a  police  magistrate  elected  in  the  City  of  Champaign  and  one 
in  the  City  of  Urbana  for  a  term  of  four  years  in  the  respective  city  elec- 
tions. The  police  magistrates  are  paid  salaries  fixed  by  ordinance  and  paid 
by  the  cities.  The  police  magistrate  likewise  has  jurisdiction  of  civil  and 
criminal  cases  in  the  same  manner  as  the  justice  of  the  peace.  He  returns 
all  fines  under  city  ordinances  to  city  treasurers  and  all  fines  under  the 
state  law  to  the  county  treasurer. 

A  party  in  a  trial  before  a  police  magistrate  or  justice  of  the  peace  may 
demand  a  jury  of  not  less  than  six  nor  more  than  twelve  persons,  but  in 
civil  cases  the  party  demanding  a  trial  by  jury  must  pay  the  required 
jury  fees. 

Both  police  magistrates  enjoy  extensive  civil  use  of  their  courts  in  ad- 
dition to  their  city  and  state  cases  of  criminal  nature.  Parking  tickets 
issued  by  University  police  may  be  taken  before  any  justice  in  the  Twin 
Cities,  also  before  the  two  police  magistrates.  The  police  magistrates  have 
offices  provided  for  them  by  their  respective  cities  in  the  city  building. 


County  Court 


The  county  court  is  located  in 
the  court  house  in  Urbana.    The 
county  judge  is  elected  in  the  gen- 
eral  election   for  a  term   of  four 
years.     This    court    has    general 
jurisdiction   of   civil   and   criminal 
cases  in  which  the  amount  claimed 
does   not  exceed  $2000,   or  where 
the   punishment   is    not   imprison- 
ment in  the  penitentiary  or  death. 
Appeal    may    be    taken    from    the 
justice  of  the  peace  court  or  police 
magistrate    court    to    the    county 
court.   In  addition  the  county  court  has  general  probate  juris- 
diction, guardianship,  adoptions  and  certain  jurisdiction  over 
juveniles.    The  county  judge  is  paid  a  salary  fixed  by  law 
according  to  population  and  is  paid  by  the  county;  he  may 
not  charge  fees  for  his  judicial  services.    A  county  judge  de- 
votes full  time  to  the  work  of  his  court.   There  is  no  require- 
ment by  law  that  he  be  a  lawyer,  but  by  custom  in  this  county 
only  lawyers  run  for  the  office. 
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In  the  county  court,  processes  and  writs  are  served  by  the  sheriff  and 
his  deputies.  The  sheriff  is  elected  in  general  elections  for  a  term  of  4 
years.  He  appoints  his  deputies.  The  county  clerk  is  also  clerk  of  the 
county  court.  This  is  a  court  of  record  in  which  jury  trials  may  be  had  on 
the  demand  of  any  party  litigant,  and  the  expense  of  the  jury  is  borne 
by  the  county.  Most  criminal  offenses  may  be  tried  only  after  an  indict- 
ment by  a  grand  jury,  but  trials  of  certain  minor  offenses  may  be  initiated 
by  information  in  the  county  court.  The  county  court  also  exercises  con- 
siderable jurisdiction  in  tax  matters  involving  the  general  property  tax 
in  Illinois. 

Circuit  Court 

The  Circuit  Court  exercises  general  jurisdiction,  both  civil  and  crimin- 
al in  Champaign  County.  This  court  is  held  in  the  court  house  in  Urbana. 
Three  judges  are  elected  in  this  circuit  for  a  term  of  six  years  at  special 
judicial  elections.  There  are  no  requirements  by  law  that  the  circuit 
judge  be  a  lawyer,  but  in  all  instances  he  is.  Any  one  of  the  three  judges 
can  and  does  sit  in  Urbana.  Judges  are  paid  salaries  fixed  by  law  and 
paid  by  the  state. 

The  Circuit  Court  may  hear  appeals  from  justices  of  the  peace  courts, 
police  magistrates,  and  in  certain  instances,  from  the  county  court.  All 
special  appeals  are  tried  de  novo,  that  is,  retried  again  completely,  in  the 
Circuit  Court,  Any  party  litigant  entitled  to  a  jury  trial  may  demand 
the  same  in  the  Circuit  Court,  and  the  expense  of  the  jury  is  borne  by 
the  county.  The  circuit  clerk  is  the  clerk  of  this  court,  and  the  county 
sheriff  serves  all  writs  and  processes,  for  which  he  collects  fees,  but  is 
not  entitled  to  retain  them  as  his  compensation.  The  Circuit  Court  is, 
of  course,  a  court  of  record,  whose  decisions  are  permanently  recorded. 


State's  Attorney 


The  State's  Attorney  for  Champaign  County  is  elected  for  a  term  of 
four  years  at  the  general  election.  His  office  is  charged  with  criminal 
prosecutions  of  all  cases  arising  in  the  county.  He  is  also  the  legal  ad- 
visor for  all  county  officials,  and  the  county  board  of  supervisors,  and 
the  probation  officers.  He  is  paid  a  salary  fixed  by  law  according  to  the 
population  of  the  county,  part  of  which  is  paid  by  the  state  and  the  remain- 
der by  the  county.  His  two  full  time  assistant  state's  attorneys  are  paid 
salaries,  the  amount  being  fixed  by  the  board  of  supervisors. 
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PUBLIC  HEALTH  AND  SANITATION 

Public    Health    District 


CH'ElSXv  X-^Y 


The  Champaign-Urbana  Public  Health  District  was  established  in  1938 
to  enforce  existing-  laws  and  ordinances  relating-  to  public  health  and  sani- 
tation within  the  townships  of  the  City  of  Champaign  and  Cunningham. 
Its  governing  board  consists  of  the  supervisors  of  the  two  towns  and  the 
chairman  of  the  County  Board  of  Supervisors.  Its  staff  consists  of  a 
director,  a  supervising  nurse,  seven  staff  nurses,  a  director  of  dental 
health,  two  sanitarians,  a  secretary-statistician,  and  an  office  clerk.  It 
is  supported  by  local  taxes  and  a  grant  from  the  state.  The  entire  public 
health  program  is  covered  by  this  sum  which  in  1952-53  amounted  to 
about  $59,000.    This  program  includes  the  following  areas  of  public  health : 

control  of  communicable  diseas- 
es ;  social  hygiene ;  tuberculosis 
detection  and  care  (in  coopera- 
tion with  the  Champaign  County 
Tuberculosis  Association); 
school  health;  dental  health; 
health  education;  milk  sanita- 
tion; restaurant  and  general 
sanitation  (dealing  with  com- 
plaints on  general  sanitary  con- 
ditions, and  with  reports  of  dog 
bites)  ;  vital  statistics  of  the 
community.  It  also  cooperates 
with  the  Elks  Club  in  its  clinic 
for  crippled  children;  and  with 
the  County  Medical  Society  and 
Service  league  in  sponsoring  (a) 
a  prenatal  clinic,  (b)  a  well  baby 
clinic,  (c)  mothers'  classes,  for 
those  not  able  to  pay  for  these 
services. 


Garbage  Disposal 


Garbage  disposal  service  is  maintained  by  privately  owned,  licensed 
trucks.  An  ordinance  requires  trucks  to  have  water-tight  covers.  The 
hauler  must  be  licensed  and  is  required  to  make  his  collections  within 
certain  hours.  Both  Champaign  and  Urbana  maintain  a  land-fill  type  of 
dump. 
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Sewage 

The  Urbana  and  Champaign  Sanitary  District  provides  a  treatment 
plant  and  a  system  of  interceptor  sewers  for  sanitary  sewage  in  the  twin 
cities,  except  the  areas  west  of  Russell  St.  and  south  of  Kirby,  the  latter 
lying  outside  the  city  limits  at  present.  These  areas,  belonging  in  the 
Fountainhead  sanitary  district,  are  not  served  by  sewers  but  by  individ- 
ual septic  tanks. 

Storm  sewage  also  is  treated  under  divided  authority.  The  street  de- 
partments are  responsible  for  keeping  gutters  and  storm  sewers  open 
locally,  and  the  Urbana  and  Champaign  Sanitary  District  is  responsible 
for  keeping  the  open  sewer  into  which  they  drain,  the  "Boneyard,"  dredged 
and  in  condition,  except  for  the  areas  adjacent  to  the  bridges,  which  are 
in  the  cities'  care. 

The  three  trustees  of  the  sanitary  district,  serving  without  pay,  are 
appointed  for  rotating  terms  by  the  county  judge,  and  have  the  power 
to  administer  tax  funds,  hire  personnel,  and  issue  bonds. 

Milk  Sanitation 


milk  handler.    Candy  stores  and 
inspected. 


Only  Grade  A  milk  can 
be  sold  in  Champaign-Urbana. 
The  Health  District  system- 
atically inspects  herds  and 
equipment.  Herds  must  be 
tuberculosis-f  r  e  e  and  (by 
June  1955)  brucellosis-f  r  e  e. 
Barns  and  milkhouses  must 
meet  established  require- 
ments. Receiving  stations  in 
both  cities  test  raw  milk  for 
bacterial  count,  butter-fat 
content,  sedimentation,  and 
temperature.  Spot  checks  of 
bacterial  count  are  made  on 
milk  samples  taken  directly 
from  the  delivery  trucks  on 
their  morning  rounds.  The 
Health  Officer  may  require 
physical  examinations  of  any 
ice  cream  manufacturing  plants  are  also 
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Health  Menaces 

Health  menaces  created  by  broken  sewers,  septic  tanks,  open  garbage 
cans,  refuse  heaps  and  filth  are  referred  to  the  Health  Department  which 
may  require  improvement  in  existing  conditions  and  levy  a  fine  if  the 
conditions  are  not  bettered  within  a  week's  time.  Such  pests  as  rodents, 
flies,  and  insects,  are  controlled  in  this  way.  Dogs  which  have  bitten 
persons  are  placed  under  quarantine  by  the  Health  Department  for  a 
period  of  two  weeks.  Each  of  the  two  towns  provides  separately  for  the 
restraint  of  untagged  dogs  found  on  the  streets.  There  is  a  dog-shelter, 
privately  financed,  located  west  of  the  cities. 

Restaurant  Sanitation 

The  Public  Health  District  employs  a  restaurant  sanitarian  who 
inspects  and  checks  all  eating  establishments  for  general  cleanliness, 
lavatory  facilities,  toilets,  water  supply,  storage  of  food,  disposal  of  wastes, 
cleanliness  of  kitchen  and  of  employees,  food-handling,  and  dishwashing. 
He  may  close  such  establishments  as  do  not,  after  having  been  warned, 
meet  the  minimum  requirements  set  up  by  city  ordinance. 


Water  Supply 


The  Northern  Illinois  Water  Corporation,  a  private  utility,  provides 
the  water  for  the  Champaign-Urbana  community.  The  source  of  the 
supply  is  300-foot-deep  wells  in  a  gravel  stratum  four  miles  west  of  Cham- 
paign. The  water  is  aerated  and  filtered  for  purification,  iron  is  removed, 
and  chlorine  and  copper  sulfate  are  added.  It  is  tested  for  purity  every  day 
by  the  company  and  once  a  month  by  the  state.  It  is  not  softened.  The 
source  of  this  water  is  adequate,  with  additional  wells,  to  meet  growing 
demands.   Only  Lake  Michigan  provides  a  larger  source  of  water  in  Illinois. 


Public  School  Health  Program 


Illinois  State  law  requires  every  public  school  to  have  a  minimum  of 
200  minutes  a  week  of  supervised  physical  education  exclusive  of  recess 
periods.  The  school  systems  supply  ample  space  and  recreational  facili- 
ties for  this  requirement.  State  law  also  requires  each  child  to  have  a 
physical  examination  before  entering  the  first  grade,  and  every  fourth 
year  thereafter. 

The  Champaign-Urbana  Health  District  provides  nursing  service  for 
the  public  schools.  It  conducts  vision  and  hearing  tests,  makes  recommenda- 
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tions  to  parents  following  these  tests,  checks  children  suspected  of  conta- 
gion, and  keeps  the  pupils'  cumulative  health  records  up  to  date.  The 
Health  District  also  employs  a  full-time  dentist  who  cares  for  the  teeth 
of  any  child  sent  to  him  by  the  public  schools. 

Classes  in  Health  Education  are  conducted  and  required   during  all 
years  of  both  junior  and  senior  high  school  in  both  towns. 


Hospital  Facilities 


There  are  five  hospitals  in  Champttign-Urbana.  Burnham  City  Hos- 
pital has  172  beds;  Mercy  Hospital,  125;  Carle  Memorial  Hospital,  120; 
McKinley  Hospital,  90;  and  Cole  Hospital,  65.  Mercy,  Carle,  and  Cole 
Hospitals  are  privately  supported.  McKinley  is  supported  by  the  Univer- 
sity and  is  primarily  for  students.  Burnham  is  partially  supported  by 
city  taxes. 

The  five  private  nursing- 
homes  have  a  total  of  81  beds. 
They  are  licensed  by  the  State  De- 
partment of  Public  Health  and 
must  meet  the  standards  for  nurs- 
ing homes  set  up  by  the  state. 
There  is  no  community  nursing 
home  supported  by  tax  money. 

Outlook  Sanatorium,  a  hospital 
for  tuberculosis  patients,  is  sup- 
ported by  county  tax  funds.  It 
has  50  beds,  and  provides  free  care 
to  tuberculosis  patients  who  are 
residents  of  the  county.  Cases  re- 
quiring surgery  are  treated  in  Chi- 
cago or  Springfield  at  the  expense 
of  Champaign  County. 
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WELFARE 


The  Council  of  Social  Agencies  was  set  up  in  1933,  with  about  a  dozen 
organizations  sponsored  by  the  Community  Chest  and  other  social  agen- 
cies, to  coordinate  the  work  of  these  agencies,  promote  economy  of  opera- 
tion, and  enlist  public  interest  in  social  welfare  improvement.  In  1955  the 
Council  was  made  up  of  300  persons  representing  90  different  social  agen- 
cies and  civic  organizations,  all  of  them  directly  or  indirectly  concerned 
with  welfare. 

Its  work  can  only  be  summarized  here,  but  its  "Directory  of  Social 
Services,"  issued  in  January,  1955,  gives  a  complete  and  impressive  pic- 
ture of  the  assistance  and  counselling  available  to  all  classes  of  the  commu- 
nity. There  is  an  excellent  index,  listing  national,  state,  civic  and  private 
organizations.     The  directory  is  available  at  the  office  of  the  Council. 

Many  national  organizations  have  chapters  here,  including  the  Nation- 
al Foundation  for  Infantile  Paralysis,  the  Salvation  Army,  the  American 
Red  Cross,  and  the  American  Cancer  Society. 

One  of  the  six  regional  offices  of  the  State  Department  of  Public 
Welfare  is  in  Champaign.  This  includes  the  Division  of  Blind,  Child 
Welfare,  the  Institute  for  Juvenile  Research,  and  the  Division  of  Reim- 
bursements which  handles  reimbursements  for  hospital  care,  and  other 
programs.  The  Illinois  Public  Aid  Commission  includes  the  Champaign 
County  Department  of  Welfare  and  Old  Age  Pensions.  It  too  offers  aid 
to  the  blind,  to  dependent  children,  and  also  gives  aid  to  the  permanently 
and  totally  disabled.  There  is  some  overlapping  of  services  at  the  state 
level.  Under  the  direction  of  the  University  of  Illinois  is  the  Division  of 
Crippled  Children,  which  provides  facilities  for  diagnosis,  hospitalization, 
and  therapy  for  children  who  are  crippled  or  have  conditions  which  may 
lead  to  crippling.  There  is  also  the  Champaign  County  Chapter  of  the 
Illinois  Association  for  the  Crippled,  which  arranges  treatment  and  rehabi- 
litation of  persons  crippled  by  disease,  accident,  or  other  conditions.  This 
is  a  United  Health  Fund  Agency.  The  United  Health  Fund  drive  in  the 
spring  raises  money  for  the  support  of  national  agencies. 

The  Community  Chest,  with  its  fall  drive  for  contributions,  finances 
13  local  family  and  youth-serving  groups.  While  it  is  a  national  agency, 
it  operates  autonomously  on  the  local  level. 

The  Family  Service  Association,  which  is  a  Community  Chest  support- 
ed agency,  offers  skilled  counselling  and  assistance  to  families  in  the  area 
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of  marital  discord,  children's  behavior,  and  so  forth,  with  emphasis  on  re- 
habilitation and  prevention  of  family  breakdown.  This  agency  has  also 
administered  the  Transient  Fund,  which  makes  possible  assistance  to 
families  and  individuals  stranded  in  this  county.  After  January  1,  1956, 
this  function  will  be  taken  over  by  the  Salvation  Army. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  civic  projects  is  the  Christmas  Bureau, 
which  spreads  the  effort  of  many  groups  to  bring  food  and  gifts  to  the 
needy  at  Christmas  time.  It  provides  a  more  even  distribution  of  donations, 
and  checks  on  the  areas  where  the  need  is  greatest. 


Among  the  private  welfare  organizations 
tional  listings:  the  Federated  Jewish 
Charities ;  the  Saint  Vincent  de  Paul 
Society;  the  Tot  Lot  operated  and 
financed  by  the  Society  of  Friends ; 
and  others.  There  are  also  the  Day 
Care  Center  and  the  Thrift  Shop, 
operated  by  the  Junior  Aide  Associa- 
tion; the  Pre-natal  and  Well  Baby 
Clinic  maintained  by  the  Service 
League. 

The  work  of  the  Council  of  Social 
Agencies  also  includes  veterans'  ser- 
vices and  employment  services.  The 
program  for  benefits  to  the  aging 
and  for  planned  recreation  for  this 
group  is   constantly  expanding. 


are  the  various  denomina- 


Champaign  County  Youth  Home 

The  Champaign  County  Youth  Home  is  located  on  East  Main  Street 
Road  in  Urbana.  The  purpose  of  the  home  is  to  provide  for  the  temporary 
detention  of  delinquent  and  predelinquent  boys  and  girls,  and  to  prevent 
their  being  held  in  the  county  jail  with  adult  offenders.  The  home,  built 
in  1955  and  opened  for  use  in  October  of  that  year,  is  operated  by  Cham- 
paign County  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  County  Court  Probation 
Officer.  It  offers  maximum  security  detention  as  well  as  shelter-type 
care.  It  can  accommodate  eight  boys  under  17  and  four  girls  under  18. 
Children  are  accepted  for  placement  only  on  authority  of  the  county 
judge  or  the  probation  officer.  Placements  are  for  no  longer  than  thirty 
days.  Out-of-county  children  are  accepted  as  space  allows. 
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PROTECTION 


Champaign  Fire  Department 


From  its  beginning-  as  a  bucket  brigade  in  1876,  when  anyone  who 
owned  a  bucket  helped  carry  water  to  fires,  until  the  present  day,  the 
Champaign  fire  department  has  been  one  of  the  best  equipped  for  its 
size  in  the  state.  Located  in  the  east  end  of  the  city  building,  the  depart- 
ment has  grown  from  seven  paid  men  in  1911  to  its  present  strength  of  23 
men  in  1954. 

It  serves  the  City  of  Champaign  and  the  farmlands  within  a  three 
mile  radius  of  the  city  limits.  It  has  working  agreements  with  the  Uni- 
versity and  Urbana  fire  departments  to  help  them  if  there  is  a  need.  It 
also  maintains  a  working  agreement  with  Savoy,  and  its  inhalator  crews 
service  the  Lake  of  the  Woods  recreation  area  at  Mahomet. 

Like  any  other  department  of  the  city,  the  fire  department  is  opera- 
ted on  a  yearly  appropriation  based  on  the  past  year's  spending.  Its  ap- 
propriation for  1954  was  over  $100,000. 

The  department's  fire  fighting  equipment  consists  of  five  engines. 
Four  are  750  gallon-per-minute  engines  and  the  fifth  carries  600  gallons 
of  water  in  addition  to  its  500  gallon  pumping  capacity.  All  the  trucks 
carry  ladders,  the  aerial  truck  carrying  65  feet.  Three  engines  each  carry 
1500  feet  of  hose,  and  the  other  two  carry  1600  and  1200  feet  respectively. 
All  engines  are  equipped  with  200  feet  of  booster  hose. 

The  most  valued  piece  of  equipment  in  the  station  house  is  the  emer- 
gency truck,  built  by  the  firemen  in  their  spare  time.  The  remodeled 
pick-up  truck  carries  a  complete  light  plant  with  generator  to  run  it,  first 
aid  equipinent,  inhalator,  acetylene  torch,  nets,  deluge  nozzles,  grappling 
hooks,  and  phone  equipment.  The  department  also  has  two  life  nets, 
seven  smoke  masks,  two  more  inhalators  and  three  emergency  lighting 
plants,  besides  two-way  radios  on  three  trucks. 

A  prospective  fireman  spends  six  months  as  a  rookie  on  probation, 
being  trained  by  the  officers  of  the  department.  After  the  probationary 
training  period,  he  must  attend  at  least  two  training  sessions  per  year 
at  the  University  of  Illinois  training  tower.  Every  30  days  the  men  prac- 
tice aerial  work  on  the  ladders,  and  twice  each  year  every  piece  of  equip- 
ment is  thoroughly  tested. 
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The  chief  is  head  of  all  operations  and  runs  the  department.  His  imme- 
diate aides,  the  assistant  chief  and  the  captain,  are  in  charge  of  the  two 
shifts.  All  firemen  in  the  department  work  24  hours,  and  are  off  24 
hours.  Each  shift  has  ten  men  who  are  assigned  as  drivers,  hosemen, 
emergency,  or  inhalator  crews,  etc. 

The  salary  scale  minimum  of  the  fire  department  is  set  by  the  State 
of  Illinois  at  $325  per  month,  for  the  regular  firemen.  Lieutenants  receive 
$343  a  month;  captains,  $351;  assistant  chief,  $359;  and  chief,  $380.  The 
two  fire  inspectors  are  classed  as  regular  firemen. 

Firemen  may  retire  at  the  age  of  50,  after  20  years  of  service  on  the 
force  and  receive  50  per  cent  of  their  salary.  If  a  member  of  the  depart- 
ment works  longer  than  20  years,  after  the  age  of  50  he  receives  an  addi- 
tional 1  per  cent  of  his  income  per  year  up  to  the  age  of  65,  when  he  must 
retire. 

Urbana  Fire  Department 

The  Urbana  fire  department  is  located  west  of  the  City  Building. 
It  is  composed  of  thirteen  men.  In  addition  to  the  chief,  there  are  two 
assistant  chiefs  and  two  lieutenants  (one  lieutenant  acting  as  part-time 
fire  inspector),  and  eight  pipemen.  They  are  divided  into  two  24-hour 
shifts,  with  one  assistant  chief  and  one  lieutenant  on  duty  at  all  times. 

The  chief  is  in  charge  of 
all  personnel,  equipment,  and  de- 
partmental business.  The  fire 
inspector  must  inspect  all  com- 
mercial buildings,  factories,  gas- 
oline bulk  plants,  must  hold 
school  fire  drills,  and  carry  on 
general  fire  prevention  work. 

The  department  has  four 
trucks.  One  is  a  65  foot  aerial 
truck,  equipped  with  a  750 
gailon-per-mmute  pump,  with 
sufficient  hose  to  use  the  aerial 
as  n  deluge  gun.  There  is  also 
a  750  gallon  pumper  with  1200 
feet  of  hose ;  a  500  gallon  pump- 
er with  1100  feet  of  hose,  and 
200  feet  of  booster  hose;  and 
an  emergency  truck  with  emer- 
gency and  first  aid  equipment. 
The  750  and  500  gallon  pumpers 
are  radio  equipped. 
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The  salaries  and  pension  systems  for  the  Urbana  fire  department  par- 
allel those  of  Champaign. 

The  services  of  the  department  outside  the  city  limits  had  to  be  dis- 
continued because  of  high  costs  and  limited  personnel. 


University  Fire  Department 


Organized  under  the  Division  of  Sanitation  and  Safety  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Illinois,  the  University  fire  department  is  responsible  for  fire 
protection  of  all  university  property,  including  outlying  farm  buildings 
as  well  as  buildings  on  the  central  campus.  It  is  the  only  full-time,  paid 
fire  department  maintained  by  a  university  in  the  United  States,  and  was 
organized  on  this  basis  in  1935.  It  cooperates  with  the  local  city  depart- 
ments in  case  of  need. 

Twenty-three  firemen  are  employed  full  time,  working  in  two  pla- 
toons or  shifts,  each  headed  by  a  chief,  captain,  and  lieutenant.  The 
minimum  age  for  hiring  is  18,  and  each  candidate  must  take  a  civil  service 
examination,  a  physical  and  an  oral  examination  administered  by  the 
University's  personnel  office  before  he  can  be  placed  on  probation  for  six 
months.  He  then  takes  a  com.petitive  examination,  and  on  the  basis  of 
score  may  be  in  line  for  a  permanent  position.  Pay  varies  with  rank  and 
experience,  ranging  upward  to  $370  per  month. 

The  department's  three  trucks  are  housed  in  a  separate  fire  station 
building  on  the  campus.  Special  equipment  includes  an  expanding  outfit 
for  coupling  hoses,  and  a  carbon  dioxide  charging  outfit  for  fire  extin- 
guishers. There  is  a  pull  box  alarm  system  covering  the  department's 
entire  area  of  responsibility,  and  an  automatic  alarm  system  in  some 
buildings. 

The  firemen  receive  two  weeks  vacation  annually,  and  retire  at  the 
age  of  60  in  accordance  with  the  regular  University  retirement  system. 
Accident  and  other  individual  insurance  is  chosen  by  the  firemen  them- 
selves, at  their  own  expense. 
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champaign  Police 


The  thirty-five  man  Champaign  police  force  has  its  headquarters 
at  the  Champaign  city  building.  The  chief  and  his  captain,  three  lieuten- 
ants, three  sergeants,  and  twenty-seven  patrolmen  are  given  the  respon- 
sibility of  enforcing  the  city  ordinances,  and  the  state  and  federal  laws. 
The  department's  jurisdiction  extends  to  the  city  limits,  but  arrests  may 
be  made  beyond  those  limits  if  pursuit  of  a  violator  begins  inside  Cham- 
paign. 

Equipment  used  by  the  department  includes  three  cars,  three  3-wheel 
motorcycles,  one  2-wheel  motorcycle,  six  shotguns,  two  machine  guns,  and 
three  high-powered  rifles.  All  the  cars  and  motorcycles  are  equipped 
with  three-way  radios.  At  department  headquarters  are  facilities  for 
fingerprinting  and  photography,  a  pistol  range,  locker  room,  and  offices. 

A  new  patrolman  is  on  probation  for  six  months.  During  this  time 
he  is  given  training  in  traffic,  first  aid,  and  police  administration.  At  the 
end  of  the  probation  period  a  written  and  an  oral  examination  are  given, 
covering  the  laws  and  methods  of  enforcing  them.  Training  does  not 
stop  after  a  man  becomes  a  member  of  the  force.  Courses  in  special  fields 
are  given  periodically  by  the  chief,  the  State's  Attorney,  and  the  District 
Attorney. 

There  are  at  least  seven  men  on  duty  during  each  of  the  three  8-hour 
shifts.  Each  man  has  one  day  off  in  seven.  Salaries,  which  are  paid  by 
the  city,  are  as  follows :  patrolman  on  probation,  $300  per  month ;  patrol- 
man, $325;  sergeant,  $335;  lieutenant,  $345;  captain,  $355;  chief,  $380. 
State  law  sets  a  minimum  wage  for  all  policemen  according  to  the  popula- 
tion of  the  town.    For  Champaign,  the  legal  minimum  is  $325  a  month. 

After  twenty  years  of  service  on  the  force,  a  policeman  may  retire, 
if  he  has  reached  the  age  of  fifty.  He  receives  thereafter  fifty  per  cent 
of  his  regular  salary.  He  may,  however,  work  until  he  is  sixty-five,  and 
one  per  cent  of  his  salary  is  added  to  his  pension  for  each  year  he  works 
after  becoming  eligible  for  retirement.  If  a  policeman  is  injured  in  the 
line  of  duty,  his  doctor  and  hospital  bills  are  paid  by  the  city.  If  he  is 
unable  to  continue  work  as  a  result  of  such  injury,  he  continues  to  receive 
fifty  per  cent  of  his  regular  wage. 
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Urbana  Police 


The  Urbana  police  department  is  located  in  the  city  building.  Its 
territory  is  anywhere  within  the  city  limits  of  Urbana,  but  it  cooperates 
with  all  law  enforcement  agencies  in  nearby  areas  when  called  upon.  It 
preserves  order,  maintains  peace,  and  enforces  all  laws. 

Its  equipment  consists  of  two  squad  cars,  one  3-wheel  motorcycle, 
four  mobile  transmitters  and  receiving  sets  for  radio  communication,  one 
land  radio  station  transmitter  and  receivers  for  other  police  stations,  one 
inter-communication  set,  one  lie  detector,  one  machine  gun,  three  riot 
guns,  tear  gas  guns  and  a  tear  gas  mask,  first  aid  supplies,  fire  extinguish- 
ers, two  sets  of  leg  irons,  and  ammunition  for  all  weapons. 

The  staff  is  made  up  of  a  chief,  three  sergeants,  three  desk  men,  and 
nine  patrolmen,  who  are  selected  by  competitive  civil  service  examinations. 
When  selected  a  man  must  serve  a  probationary  period  of  six  months, 
during  which  time  he  is  trained  in  the  duties  of  a  law  officer  and  is  bonded 
to  protect  the  city  against  any  law  suits  that  may  be  taken  against  it  by 
the  action  of  the  trainee.     The  bond  also  covers  any  money  handled  by 

him.  He  makes  application  for  a  third 
class  radio  telephone  permit,  allowing  him 
to  operate  the  land  radio  station.  He  is 
then  taught  the  fundamentals  of  pistol 
shooting.  When  he  has  served  his  proba- 
tionary period,  he  is  given  the  technical 
points  of  police  work  and  sent  to  an  FBI 
Practical  and  Training  School  to  learn 
about  finger-printing,  plaster  casts,  and 
investigations  of  all  kinds.  All  members 
of  the  police  department  attend  an  FBI 
school  at  least  once  a  year. 

The  police  force  personnel  of  sixteen 
men  serves  an  eight  hour  shift  each  day, 
with  one  day  off  in  seven.  Their  salaries 
are  $370  a  month  for  the  chief,  $350  for 
sergeants,  and  $325  for  patrolmen.  These 
salaries  are  regulated  by  state  statute 
according  to  the  population  of  the  city. 
The  police  pensions  system  parallels  that  of  Champaign. 
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University  Police 

The  University  of  Illinois  maintains  a  police  department  for  the  protec- 
tion of  university  property,  which  increases  the  total  police  protection 
provided  in  the  Champaign-Urbana  community. 

This  department,  part  of  the  physical  plant  division,  consists  of  23 
deputy  sheriffs  who  act  as  policemen  and  watchmen.  Their  duties  em- 
brace physical  plant  security,  public  safety,  and  special  services  for  the 
University.  All  traffic  direction  for  special  events  at  the  University  is 
handled  by  this  unit,  with  the  assistance  of  the  state  police  for  the  football 
crowds.  The  University  police  also  provide  ambulance  service,  channel 
storm  warning's,  and  protect  government  research  done  at  the  University. 
Under  a  mutual  assistance  agreement,  the  University  police  cooperate 
with  both  the  Champaign  and  Urbana  police  whenever  needed. 

The  six  officers  and  17  men  are  divided  into  three  shifts,  each  work- 
ing an  eight  hour  day.  Men  are  selected  for  the  job  from  the  top  three 
of  a  special  State  of  Illinois  civil  service  roster.  The  applicant  must  also 
pass  a  standard  physical  examination.  On  the  job  he  receives  training 
in  firearms,  finger  printing,  and  the  local  FBI  training  program.  The 
pay  scale  and  ranks  are  the  same  as  those  prevailing  in  the  community. 
Officers  include  one  captain,  two  lieutenants,  and  three  sergeants.  They 
participate  in  the  University  retirement  program  which  provides  for  re- 
tirement at  age  60. 

An  annual  budget  of  $89,000  provides  for  salaries  and  a  small  amount 
of  equipment  such  as  traffic  marking  materials,  car  stickers,  and  officers' 
uniforms. 

Jails 

Persons  convicted  of  violations  of  city  ordinances  may  be  remanded 
to  the  city  jail  maintained  by  each  of  the  cities  of  Champaign  and  Urbana. 
Persons  bound  over  to  the  grand  jury  are  held  in  the  county  jail  in  Urbana. 

The  Champaign  city  jail  is  in  the  city  building.  Administration  of 
the  jail  is  taken  care  of  by  the  police  department  personnel. 

The  Urbana  city  jail  is  located  on  the  first  floor  of  the  city  building, 
with  the  police  department  desk  man  acting  as  the  jailor,  in  charge  of  all 
prisoners. 

The  county  jail  is  a  separate  building,  east  of  the  Court  House  in 
Urbana. 

Both  the  city  jails  and  the  county  jails  are  of  modern  design  and 
approved  equipment.  There  are  special  women-detention  cells  in  the 
Champaign  city  jail  and  in  the  county  jail. 
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STREETS.  TRANSPORTATIONAND 
PUBLIC  UTILITIES 


Under  Champaign's  commission  form  of  government,  three  elected 
commissioners  direct  the  operation  of  public  works.  The  street  commis- 
sioner maintains  the  city  streets,  sidewalks,  alleys,  storm  and  sanitary 
sewers.     The  street  lighting  is  maintained  by  the  commissioner  of  public 

property.  Street  signs  are 
installed  and  maintained  by 
the  safety  division. 

When  local  improve- 
ments, such  as  new  streets, 
sidewalks,  and  lighting,  are 
requested,  the  Board  of  Lo- 
cal Improvements,  which 
^^  consists  of  the  mayor  and 

|j*j^  -  ^^   ^^  Jr  JW     1^^  t^^   council  members,  pre- 

pares estimates  and  holds 
public  hearings.  When 
such  improvements  are  under  consideration  they  must  be  approved  by  not 
less  than  one  half  of  the  property  owners  concerned.  These  improvements 
are  financed  by  assessments  against  property  owners,  and  city  funds 
which  include  state  motor  fuel  tax  funds. 

In  Urbana,  the  city  engineer,  city  electrician,  and  commissioner  of 
public  works  are  appointed  by  the  mayor  and  approved  by  the  city  council. 
The  city  engineer,  who  must  have  a  state  license,  is  in  charge  of  street 
construction.The  city  electrician  is  responsible  for  street  lighting,  and 
the  commissioner  of  public  works  is  in  charge  of  street  maintenance,  alleys, 
and  sidewalks. 

As  in  Champaign,  the  financing  of  improvements  is  partly  by  local 
taxes  and  partly  by  state  motor  fuel  tax  funds.  Lighting,  street  signs, 
and  sewers  are  paid  for  by  local  real  estate  taxes.  The  maintenance  and 
improvement  of  city  streets  used  for  through  highway  traffic  is  financed 
in  part  by  the  Illinois  Division  of  Highways.  The  University  of  Illinois 
finances  its  share  in  maintaining  through  streets  in  the  campus  area. 
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There  is  metered  street  parking-  in  the  business  areas  of  both  cities, 
and  each  is  planning  additional  parking  facilities. 

Electricity  and  gas  are  supplied  by  the  Illinois  Power  Company  to  both 
cities,  as  well  as  central  heating  which  serves  certain  portions  of  the 
business  districts.  Water  is  supplied  by  the  Northern  Illinois  Water  Cor- 
poration. Both  utility  companies  are  subject  to  the  regulations  of  the 
Illinois  Commerce  Commission. 

The  communities  are  served  by  four  railroads ;  the  Illinois  Central, 
the  Wabash,  the  New  York  Central,  and  the  Illinois  Terminal.  There  is  a 
privately  owned  city  bus  line,  the  Champaign-Urbana  City  Lines,  Inc.,  and 

three  long  distance  bus  lines, 
the  Greyhound,  Capitol,  .and 
mini  Swallow  Coach  compan- 
ies. All  bus  lines  come  under 
the  regulations  of  the  Illinois 
Commerce  Commission.  There 
are  eighteen  motor  freight 
companies  serving  Urbana 
and  Champaign.  The  Ozark 
Air  Lines  offers  passenger 
service.  Chartered  plane  ser- 
vice is  available  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Illinois  Airport. 
Taxicabs  operate  under  city 
licenses. 
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EDUCATION 


Champaign  and  Urbana  children  have  some  of  the  advantages  of  a 
much  larger  school  district  because  of  the  cooperation  between  adminis- 
trators and  the  proximity  of  schools  of  the  two  districts.  An  Urbana 
boy  can  take  vocational  agriculture  offered  in  Champaign  High  School. 
Urbana  children  can  also  attend  the  Champaign  sight-saving  classes,  the 
oral-deaf  school,  and  the  experimental  classes  for  trainable  but  non-edu- 
cable  children.  Operation  of  these  special  programs  depends  upon  serving 
several  school  districts.  Costs  are  paid  by  the  child's  own  school  district 
and  state  aid  is  received  according  to  enrollment. 

University  services,  such  as  the  Psychological  Clinic,  are  available 
to  the  public  schools,  as  are  cultural  programs.  Health  services  are  rend- 
ered in  both  towns  in  cooperation  with  the  local  Health  District  and  the 
county  health  nurse,  and  include  examination  of  eyes,  teeth,  and  chest, 
and  recommendations  for  follow-up  work  by  the  family  physician  when  in- 
dicated. A  school  Health  Council  studies  and  recommends  action  in  this 
field. 

Driver  training  has  been  successfully  conducted  in  the  high  schools 
(and  in  the  University)  for  some  years,  as  a  special  contribution  to  safety. 

The  program  is  organized  with  the 
cooperation  of  the  Chicago  Motor 
Club,  using  dual  control  cars  loaned 
by  local  car  dealers,  but  teachers 
from  the  schools  concerned  are  in 
charge  at  all  times.  The  Motor  Club 
also  helps  organize  the  school  patrol 
boys. 

The  presence  of  the  University 
helps  to  alleviate  teacher-scarcity, 
since  graduating  seniors  and  wives 
of  university  personnel  represent  a 
reserve  of  teachers  not  available  in 
most  communities.  University  High 
School,  with  its  accelerated  program, 
draws  students  from  both  towns. 
There  is  a  nominal  tuition  fee.  There 
may  also  be  a  tuition  fee  charged 
when  a  student  from  either  Cham- 
paign or  Urbana  wishes  to  attend 
school  in  the  other  town. 
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In  an  extensive  program  of  adult  education,  classes  in  vocational  and 
industrial  arts,  homemaking,  crafts,  and  commercial  subjects  are  offered 
at  night  in  the  Champaign  and  Urbana  High  Schools.  Courses  in  typing, 
tailoring,  woodworking,  plumbing,  and  many  others  are  conducted  without 
charge  or  for  a  nominal  fee.  Cooperation  between  the  two  programs 
makes  possible  a  wider  choice  of  subjects. 

The  Catholic  Church  maintains  parochial  grade  schools  in  both  Cham- 
paign and  Urbana.  Pupils  from  these  schools  enter  the  Urbana  school 
system  after  the  8th  grade,  and  the  Champaign  system  after  the  9th  grade. 

All  public  schools  in  the  county  are  under  the  supervision  of  the  Coun- 
ty Superintendent  of  Schools.  He  arranges  for  frequent  school  visitation, 
receives  reports  on  finances  and  enrollment,  clears  all  building  plans,  and 
validates  teachers'  certificates.  University  High  School  submits  its  re- 
ports to  the  North  Central  Association  through  the  County  Superinten- 
dent's office. 

Community  Unit  School  District  4 

Community  Unit  4  includes,  besides  the  City  of  Champaign,  adjoining 
areas  of  about  90  square  miles,  with  Savoy  on  the  south,  Bondville  on  the 
west,  and  Leverett  on  the  north.  These  areas  and  old  District  71  (Cham- 
paign) voted  in  1948  to  unite  for  the  formation  of  a  more  efficient  district, 
mini  Village  southeast  of  the  University,  and  the  Carver  development  in 
northeast  Champaign  are  also  in  Unit  4. 

The  physical  plant  of  Unit  4  includes  19  school  buildings  besides  the 
central  school  office  building,  a  converted  residence  used  for  offices, 
the  athletic  fieldhouse  and  grounds.  Of  the  nineteen  schools,  five  are  new 
since  1948,  and  most  of  the  others  have  had  substantial  additions  since  that 
time.  The  necessity  for  such  expansion  came  with  the  mounting  birth 
rate,  with  the  post-war  growth  of  the  University  of  Illinois,  and  with  the 
commercial-industrial  growth  of  the  surrounding  area. 

Approximately  5500  pupils  are  enrolled  in  the  16  elementary  schools, 
two  junior  high  schools,  and  the  senior  high  school.  Administrators, 
teachers,  clerks,  custodians,  cafeteria  workers,  and  bus  drivers  number 
378. 
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UNIT    4 


Unit  4  is  a  unit  district  with  all  grades  and  activities  coordinated 
under  one  school  board  and  superintendent.  A  seven-member  board  of 
citizens,  serving  without  pay,  is  selected  by  the  community  for  three-year 
terms,  with  no  more  than  three  members  from  any  one  congressional 
township  in  the  district.  The  board  employs  the  school  superintendent  and 
his  staff.  The  superintendent  of  schools  is  an  ex-officio  member  of  the 
board's  standing  committees  on  Instructional  Affairs,  Finance  and  Audit- 
ing, Buildings  and  Grounds,  and  Transportation.  He  presents  reports  and 
recommendations  to  these  committees,  which,  in  turn,  study  them  and 
report  to  the  board  as  a  whole. 
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A  Citizens'  Education  Council  of  21  members  works  on  such  projects 
as  buildinp-  programs,  survey  of  pre-school  children  with  the  Parent- 
Teacher  Association,  and  the  feasibility  of  new  programs.  The  public  is 
welcome  at  meetings  of  both  the  School  Board  and  the  Citizens'  Education 
Council. 

The  superintendent  stands  at  the  center  of  an  increasingly  complex 
network  of  departments  and  school  activities.  Among  those  directly  res- 
ponsible to  him  are  the  business  manager,  the  superintendent  of  buildings 
and  grounds,  the  manager  of  cafeterias,  the  principals  of  schools,  and  the 
directors  of  Vocational  Education,  Adult  Education,  Elementary  Education, 
Special  Education,  School-Community  Relations,  and  Transportation. 

There  are  291  teachers  in  the  Unit  4  system.  New  teachers  must 
have  bachelor  of  arts  degrees ;  over  half  have  master  of  arts  degrees ;  and 
an  increasing  number  hold  doctorates  or  30  or  more  hours  of  graduate 
work  beyond  a  master's  degree.  Through  committees  of  their  teachers' 
association  they  have  a  chance  to  make  recommendations  to  their  adminis- 
trators and  to  the  appropriate  school  board  committee  as  to  their  salary 
schedule  and  welfare  provisions. 

Salary  increases  voted  by  the  board  in  1954  established  salaries  rang- 
ing from  $3300  for  an  inexperienced  teacher  with  a  bachelor's  degree  to 
a  maximum  of  $5100.  However,  the  salaries  of  administrators,  supervi- 
sors, coaches,  and  special  teachers  who  assume  work  beyond  the  average 
load,  are  adjusted  upward  by  the  Board  of  Education.  An  Evaluating 
Committee  of  teachers  makes  recommendations  as  to  what  advanced 
study,  travel,  writing,  or  other  experience  should  be  credited  toward  in- 
creased pay. 

Teachers  are  occasionally  given  leaves  of  absence  for  study  or  other 
reasons.  They  are  allowed  sick  leave  of  ten  days  with  pay  each  year, 
cumulative  to  30  days.  Tenure  is  assured  after  two  years  of  service  ex- 
cept in  cases  of  incompetence,  misconduct,  or  insubordination.  Teachers 
participate  in  a  state  retirement  system  that  permits  retirement  between 
the  ages  of  55  and  65  with  a  pension  varying  according  to  average  salary, 
age,  length  of  service.  Median  pension  is  approximately  $2000  a  year.  A 
local  ruling  makes  retirement  compulsory  at  65,  with  a  one-year  extension 
of  service  possible. 

The  teachers'  hours  of  work  are  technically  from  8  to  4,  with  all  teach- 
ers giving  voluntary  service  beyond  those  hours  for  individual  help,  con- 
ferences with  pupils  and  parents,  extra-curricular  activities,  committee 
work,  class  preparation,  paper  grading,  and  educational  meetings.  The 
number  of  pupils  assigned  to  a  teacher  averages  below  30,  but  teacher 
and  classroom  shortages  create  some  exceptions. 
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Twenty-two  teachers  and  other  specialists  serve  the  classes  for  the 
deaf  and  hard-of-hearing,  socially  maladjusted,  sight  conservation,  speech 
correction,  and  for  the  slow  learner,  and  a  pilot  project  for  the  trainable 
mentally  handicapped.  In  addition  two  teachers  are  employed  to  teach 
children  who  through  illness  or  permanent  disability  are  unable  to  attend 
school  but  can  study  at  home.  A  counseling  and  guidance  program  was 
established  in  1949  at  all  grade  levels.  A  Director  of  Guidance  remains 
to  be  selected.  Meanwhile  a  Central  Guidance  Committee  composed  of 
representatives  from  elementary,  junior,  and  senior  high  schools,  coord- 
inates activities  and  conducts  the  program. 

Hot  lunches  are  provided  at  school  cafeterias  in  the  junior  and  senior 
high  schools  and  at  a  number  of  the  elementary  schools.  Surplus  govern- 
ment foods,  federal  and  state  aid,  make  possible  well  balanced  lunches  at 
low  cost.  Transportation  service  is  provided  for  all  children  who  live  out- 
side the  city  limits  and  at  a  distance  from  their  schools. 

Much  of  what  was  once  extra-curricular  has  been  merged  with  the 
daily  program.  This  includes  music  appreciation,  classes  in  stringed  in- 
struments, band,  and  choir.  There  is  also  excellent  instruction  in  high 
school  dramatics,  leading  to  top  honors  in  state  contests.  The  weekly 
school  paper  has  consistently  made  All  American  rating.  In  athletics  an 
attempt  is  made  to  reach  all  pupils  with  a  wide  variety  of  recreation.  Other 
activities  in  the  high  school  include  Future  Teachers,  Future  Homemakers, 
Future  Farmers,  Commercial  Club,  Illinois  Office  Occupations  Association, 
Junior  Red  Cross,  Library  Club,  and  the  yearbook. 

Vocational  education  falls  into  four  main  divisions:  agriculture;  in- 
dustry ;  business ;  homemaking  and  consumer  occupations.  Exploratory 
courses  are  offered  during  junior  high  years.  Industrial  classes  give 
students  an  opportunity  to  study  auto  mechanics,  machine  shop,  metal 
work,  electrical  work,  building  trades,  engineering  and  architectural 
drawing,  aircraft,  and  printing.  A  project  house  is  designed  and  built 
each  year  in  one  of  the  residential  areas  and  sold  under  competitive 
bidding.  All  vocational  classes  receive  Federal  aid  and  are  open  to 
students  of  District  116  (Urbana). 

Parent-Teacher  Associations  operate  in  each  school.  There  is  also 
a  city-wide  council,  which  publishes  The  Unit  IV  Forum  for  its  members. 
This  provides  information  not  only  on  PTA  activities  but  also  on  changes 
in  school  programs.  The  PTA  engages  in  numerous  projects,  making  pre- 
school surveys,  visiting  schools,  raising  scholarships  for  future  teachers, 
and  conducting  educational  programs. 
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The  chief  source  of  funds  to  operate  the  schools  is  local  taxes.  These 
come  mainly  from  real  estate  and  personal  property.  A  wealthy  agricul- 
tural area,  Champaign  County  has  had  lower  per  capita  taxes  than  most 
counties  of  the  state.  The  total  school  tax  rate  is  $1.48,  of  which  $1.08  is 
for  the  educational  fund  and  $.40  for  the  building  fund.  A  maximum  of 
$1.15  for  the  educational  fund  was  authorized  by  the  community  in  1952, 
and  the  state  legal  maximum  permits  the  citizens  to  vote  that  maximum 
to  $1.77M>-  Unit  4  receives  state  aid  in  the  fields  of  transportation,  spe- 
cial education,  and  school  lunches,  as  well  as  in  flat  grants.  There  is  also 
some  equalization,  with  total  state  aid,  as  of  1954,  over  $143,000.  The 
district  also  receives  federal  aid  for  vocational  education  and  school 
lunches.  The  State  of  Illinois  provides  about  18  per  cent  of  school  costs, 
a  relatively  low  amount  among  states.  The  largest  share  of  equalization 
funds  goes  to  poorer  districts. 

Instructional  cost  takes  67  per  cent  of  the  school  dollar.  This  includes 
not  only  salaries  but  all  equipment  needed  for  teaching,  from  the  machines 
in  the  vocational  shops  to  paper  and  chalk.  While  a  1954  study  of  com- 
parable twelve-grade  systems  shows  Unit  4  paying  above  average,  many 
wealthier  township  and  community  systems  pay  more,  with  top  salaries 
running  over  $7000  and  bonuses  as  high  as  $600  or  $900  for  special  train- 
ing. The  teacher  shortage  means  inevitable  competition  for  qualified 
teachers. 
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Urbana  District  116 

Urbana's  School  District  116,  like  Champaign's  Unit  4,  extends  well 
beyond  the  city  limits,  north,  south,  and  east.  In  the  eleven  schools  of  the 
district,  kindergarten  through  high  school,  3,835  children  were  enrolled 
as  of  September  22,  1954.  Enrollment  has  increased  approximately  one 
half  since  1948,  and  the  outlook  for  the  future  is  for  steady  growth. 

A  seven-citizen  board  of  education,  elected  by  the  community,  is  res- 
ponsible for  formulating  a  school  budget,  levying  school  taxes,  hiring 
teaching  and  maintenance  staff,  establishing  curricula,  and  providing 
satisfactory  buildings  and  supplies.  These  board  members  serve  without 
salary. 

The  superintendent  of  schools  is  the  chief  of  the  staff  employed  by  the 
board  of  education.  He  is  their  executive  officer  and  responsible  for  carry- 
ing out  the  policies  and  programs  established  by  the  board.  An  assistant 
to  the  superintendent  in  this  district  takes  the  place  of  a  business  manager 
in  larger  systems.  A  third  administrator,  whose  double  title  explains 
his  function,  is  the  director  of  elementary  education  and  coordinator  of 
curriculum.  There  are  also  nine  principals,  each  responsible  for  the 
teaching  and  maintenance  staffs  of  his  school. 

The  169  teachers  of  Urbana  rank  exceptionally  high  in  the  state  in 
training  and  years  of  experience.  Statistics  show  that  over  half  of  the 
staff  have  a  master's  degree,  and  over  half  have  been  in  the  system  ten 
years  or  more.  A  teacher  has  tenure  after  two  satisfactory  years  in 
the  Urbana  system. 

Retirement  benefits  in  Illinois  enable  a  teacher  to  retire  at  the  age 
of  sixty,  with  a  pension  that  varies  according  to  the  contribution  factor. 
The  teacher  pays  6  per  cent  and  the  state  pays  8,4  per  cent  monthly  into 
a  retirement  fund.  The  school  district  does  not  contribute  to  this  teacher 
retirement  fund.  A  teacher  may  retire  at  55  but  with  lower  benefits. 
Sick  leaves  provide  for  10  days  each  year  with  pay,  accumulative  to  30 
days.    Special  provision  is  made  for  personal  illness  beyond  this  period. 

A  teacher's  hours  of  work  are  8  to  4,  with  one  hour  off  at  noon,  unless 
the  teacher  has  lunch-room  duty,  which  occurs  about  once  a  week.  The 
usual  pupil-load  is  30  or  less,  so  that  a  teacher  can  give  adequate  indivi- 
dual attention.  There  are  still,  however,  a  few  overloaded  rooms.  The 
new  Urbana  salary  schedule,  which  was  compiled  by  a  committee  of  teach- 
ers and  adopted  by  the  board  in  May,  1954,  is  an  example  of  the  effort 
communities  are  making  in  spite  of  financial  difficulties  to  attract  and 
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hold  good  teachers.     This  schedule  allows  compensation  for  the  experience 
and  training-  gained  each  year. 

In  addition  to  a  strong  basic  program,  kindergarten  through  high 
school,  there  is  a  special  college  preparatory  program  which  meets  college 
and  university  requirements.  There  are  vocational  and  shop  courses,  and 
job  training  which  combines  learning  with  earning.  There  are  2  teachers 
for  the  mentally  handicapped  but  educable  children,  3  full  time  counselors, 
3  speech  correctionists,  and  the  sight-saving,  oral-deaf,  and  teachable-not- 
educable  classes  in  Champaign,  already  referred  to.  Urbana  children 
have  school  books  provided,  for  which  they  pay  nominal  rental. 

A  hot-lunch  program  is  in  operation  in  the  Junior  and  Senior  High 
Schools;  also  in  Washington,  Perkins,  and  Silver  Grade  Schools,  where 
there  is  parent-teacher  supervision.  Transportation  is  provided  for 
children  living  in  rural  areas  and  VA  miles  from  the  school  they  must 
attend.  In  the  last  5  years  the  Urbana  school  building  program  has  pro- 
duced two  new  buildings  —  Urbana  Junior  High  and  Flossie  Wiley  Grade 
Schools;  has  added  new  wings  to  Hays,  Webber,  and  Washington  Grade 
Schools ;  and  has  renovated  the  other  six  schools.  All  new  building  is  of 
brick  and  modern  in  design. 

The  activities  program  in  the  Urbana  schools  follows  that  in  all  modern 
school  system.s.  There  is  a  balanced  athletic  program  which  reaches 
every  child.  There  are  Special  Interest  clubs  at  all  levels.  In  the  high 
school  the  pupils  may  work  on  the  school  paper  or  the  year  book.  Regular 
class  periods  in  music  appreciation  in  the  schools  are  augmented  by  orches- 
tra, band,  and  choir  groups,  which  participate  in  state  contests.  The 
community  has  an  exceptionally  good  teen-age  record,  due  in  part  to  the 
active  role  taken  by  the  teachers  in  city  youth  projects  such  as  the  Tiger's 
Den,  Crystal  Lake  Pool,  and  Scouting. 

Parent-Teacher  Associations  in  the  Urbana  schools  are  interested 
in  serious  education  problems  as  well  as  in  providing  a  social  setting  in 
which  parents  and  teachers  may  get  acquainted.  The  Urbana  P.T.A. 
Council  is  an  important  link  between  the  local  and  the  state  organizations. 
Another  tie  between  parents  and  the  school  is  the  small  publication. 
Parents'  Post,  sent  home  weekly  with  each  school  child.  It  carries  news 
of  the  individual  schools  as  well  as  school  district  policies  and  statistics. 

Although  the  town  is  expanding  industrially,  most  of  the  community 
wealth  is  at  present  in  private  homes,  farms,  and  small  businesses.  This 
means  a  smaller  tax  base  than  in  a  purely  industrial  community.  In  1951 
the  Illinois  School  Problems  Commission  established  a  "foundation  pro- 
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gram"  consisting  of  20  minimum  requirements  for  every  school  in  the 
state.  State  aid  funds  are  available  to  all  school  districts  complying  with 
these  requirements,  providing  they  make  a  satisfactory  effort  on  the  local 
level  to  pay  their  share.  Other  programs  in  the  schools  receiving  some 
state  reimbursement  are:  transportation  of  bus  pupils,  special  education, 
vocational  education,  school  lunch,  and  adult  education. 

In  Urbana  the  maximum  tax-rate  for  the  educational  fund  was  set  by 
special  referendum  at  $1.38,  and  the  maximum  tax-rate  for  the  building 
fund  is  set  by  state  law.  In  December,  1953,  the  total  tax-rate  levied  was 
$1,784.  $1.28  of  the  total  (nearly  72  per  cent)  was  levied  for  the  educa- 
tional fund :  administrative  and  office  expense,  teachers'  salaries,  classroom 
supplies,  heat,  light,  janitor  service,  etc. ;  $.16  of  the  total  for  the  building 
maintenance  fund :  insurance,  repairs ;  and  $.344  for  interest  and  retire- 
ment of  bonds  on  new  buildings. 

Many  items  in  the  budget,  such  as  textbooks  and  cafeteria,  are  set  up 
in  revolving  funds,  and  income  balances  expense  once  the  initial  invest- 
ment is  made.  Reports  of  state  legislation  on  schools  are  available;  most 
of  the  meetings  of  the  local  school  board  are  open  to  interested  citizens, 
and  all  business  is  transacted  in  open  meeting;  and  the  school  district's 
financial  report  is  open  to  inspection  annually. 

The  Urbana  School  District  is  about  average  in  the  tax-effort  made 
on  a  local  level  compared  with  school  districts  of  the  same  size  in  the  state 
as  a  whole.  In  1954  the  salary  and  welfare  items  for  teachers  were  at 
least  average,  and  the  training  and  experience  of  the  teaching  staff  were 
definitely  above  average.  Above  average,  too,  were  the  new  public  kinder- 
gartens, the  facilities  for  special  education  and  counseling,  and  the  condi- 
tion of  school  buildings  and  grounds. 


LIBRARIES 


The  Champaign  Public  Library  began  as  a  private  library  association 
in  1869.  In  1876  the  association  gave  its  books  and  other  property  to 
the  city  of  Champaign,  and  the  library  became  the  Champaign  Public 
Library.  At  that  time  there  were  700  books.  The  Library  now  has  61,000 
volumes. 

In  order  to  procure  a  library  card,  an  adult  must  be  a  property 
owner  or  have  a  property  owner  as  a  reference.  Children's  cards  must 
also  be  authorized  by  a  property  owner.  There  is  a  yearly  fee  of  $1  for 
non-residents.  The  library  is  governed  by  a  board  of  nine,  appointed 
by  the  mayor,  and  it  is  supported  by  city  taxes.  The  tax  income  for  the 
year  1954-55  was  $33,365. 
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The  Champaign  library  is  open  66  hours  a  week.  On  Tuesdays  and 
Thursdays  it  closes  at  6  P.  M.  On  other  days  it  remains  open  until  9  P.  M. 
It  is  closed  on  Sundays. 

During  the  year  ending  April  30,  1955,  151,000  books  and  periodi- 
cals were  circulated. 
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Besides  lending  books,  the  li- 
brary lends  films  to  a  limited  extent, 
and  talking  books  for  the  blind.  A 
weekly  story  hour  is  held  for  the 
children,  and  a  book  club  is  conduct- 
ed during  the  vacation  period. 

Books  are  selected  by  the  libra- 
rian. There  is  also  a  book  committee 
on  the  Board  of  Directors. 


The  Urbana  Free  I^ibrary  had  its  origin  as  a  subscription  library 
organized  in  1872.  After  a  year  and  a  half,  the  books  and  equipment 
were  given  to  the  city,  and  the  Urbana  Free  Library  was  officially  estab- 
lished in  July  of  1874.  The  library  began  its  first  year  with  845  books. 
It  now  has  41,000  volumes. 

Anyone  living  in  Urbana,  or  attending  the  Urbana  public  schools, 
may  use  the  library  resources  without  charge.  Any  non-resident  may 
borrow  books  for  a  fee  of  one  dollar  a  year. 

The  library  circulates  approximately  127,000  books  a  year.  It  is 
supported  by  city  taxes,  and  is  governed  by  a  board  of  nine  directors 
appointed  by  the  mayor.    The  Board  of  Directors  hires  the  library  staff. 

The  tax  income  for  the  year  ending  April  30,  1955,  was  $21,993.62, 
which  is  less  than  half  a  mill  rate. 

The  Urbana  Free  Library  is  open  72  hours  each  week,  from  9  A.  M. 
to  9  P.  M.,  every  day  except  Sunday.  Besides  the  usual  service  of  lending 
books,  it  also  lends  periodicals,  pamphlets,  records,  pictures,  and  to  a  limit- 
ed extent  it  lends  films  without  charge.  Every  Saturday  during  most  of 
the  school  year,  the  children's  librarian  conducts  a  story  hour,  and  for 
about  six  weeks  during  the  summer  she  organizes  one  or  two  book  clubs, 
to  further  good  reading  habits. 

The  library  provides  talking  books  for  the  blind.  It  will  also  borrow 
books  from  the  Illinois  State  Library  in  Springfield,  and  it  regularly 
borrows  from  that  library  reproductions  of  paintings,  which  may  be 
loaned  to  patrons. 
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The  University  of  Illinois 


In  1862  Abraham  Lincoln  sign- 
ed the  "Land  Grant  College  Act"  to 
satisfy  the  demand  of  the  people 
that  higher  education  be  available 
to  more  than  a  favored  few.  The 
University  of  Illinois  is  the  Land 
Grant  College  of  the  State  of  Illi- 
nois, incorporated  by  an  Act  of  the 
General  Assembly  of  the  state. 
Control  and  management  of  the 
University  is  vested  in  the  Board  of 
Trustees  selected  by  the  people. 
The  Board  members,  who  serve 
without  pay,  determine  the  general  policy  and  approve  each  program  and 
project  which  requires  expenditure  of  funds.  Appropriations  are  made 
on  a  biennial  basis. 

The  University  of  Illinois  opened  March  2,  1868,  with  three  faculty 
members  and  50  students  in  a  second-hand  building.  To  the  original 
campus  at  Urbana-Champaign  was  added  in  1896  the  first  of  the  Chicago 
Professional  Units  in  the  health  sciences.  Undergraduate  Divisions  were 
established  in  1946  at  Chicago  and  Galesburg,  with  that  at  Galesburg 
closing  in  1949  when  need  for  it  had  passed. 

However,  much  as  the  University  has  grown  in  size,  it  has  grown 
more  in  concept  and  activities.  The  kind  of  university  it  is  today  was 
unknown  in  1868.  The  three-fold  pattern  of  education,  research,  and 
service  is  a  contribution  new  to  the  early  idea  of  a  university.  Today 
Illinois  offers  training  in  almost  every  field  of  human  interest  and  activity ; 
its  great  laboratories  and  scholars  constantly  extend  the  bounds  of  human 
knowledge;  through  publications,  radio,  extension  and  service  activities 
it  takes  information  to  the  people. 

The  University  of  Illinois  is  internationally  known,  not  only  for  its 
pioneer  work  in  agriculture  as  a  Land  Grant  college,  but  also  in  the  sciences, 
liberal  arts,  and  professional  fields.  Every  year  its  research  repays  to 
the  people  of  Illinois  more  than  has  been  spent  in  building  and  operating 
the  University  since  its  opening  in  1868.  The  importance  of  the  Univer- 
sity to  the  Urbana-Champaign  community  is  reflected  by  the  immense 
purchasing  power  of  the  staff  and  students,  who  spend  approximately  40 
million  dollars  here  annuallv. 
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The  main  campus  and  administrative  offices  of  the  University  are 
in  Urbana-Champaign.  Fourteen  colleges  and  schools  here  offer  liberal 
arts  and  professional  courses  and  advanced  work.  Here  also  are  insti- 
tutes, bureaus,  experiment  stations,  and  headquarters  for  extension  and 
other  statewide  services.  The  Illini  Union  Building,  a  community  center 
for  students,  faculty,  alumni,  and  visitors,  was  built  and  furnished  without 
cost  to  the  state  treasury.  The  University  of  Illinois  also  includes  the 
Medical  and  Dental  colleges  which  make  up  the  Professional  Campus  in 
Chicago,  the  Undergraduate  Division  at  Navy  Pier,  Chicago,  and  the  Divi- 
sion of  Crippled  Children  at  Springfield,  Illinois. 

Enrollment  in  1954-55  was  well  over  24,000,  with  16,866  on  the  Ur- 
bana-Champaign campus;  1594  in  the  Chicago  professional  schools;  3758 
in  the  Chicago  undergraduate  division;  and  2157  enrolled  in  extramural 
courses.  Staff  members  number  8892:  5510  on  local  campus;  2729, 
Chicago  professional;  526,  Chicago  undergraduate;  and  127,  Springfield 
Division  of  Crippled  Children.  They  are  divided  as  follows :  administration, 
152;  academic,  3158;  nonacademic,  4550;  non-salaried  (military,  coopera- 
ting high  schools,  clinical,  affiliated  nursing  staffs),  1032. 

The  physical  plant  of  the  University  includes  102  major  buildings  and 
719  others.  Each  biennium  shows  an  increase  in  the  local  physical  plant, 
with  the  extensive  Law  unit  south  of  the  Huff  Gymnasium  and  the  new 
Home  Economics  Building  east  of  the  Women's  Gymnasium  as  the  chief 
additions  for  1953-55. 

Extension  classes  are  conducted  for  university  credit  in  69  cities 
throughout  the  state,  with  3662  persons  enrolled,  Noncredit  courses  are 
attended  by  almost  an  equal  number.  Over  2000  students  take  courses 
by  correspondence  in  their  own  homes. 

The  library  of  the  University  contains  over  three  million  items,  and 
is  third  among  all  American  universities.  Its  rare  book  collection  is  one 
of  the  finest  in  the  country. 

The  value  of  research  at  the  university  is  immeasurable.  The  struc- 
tural research  program  in  the  Civil  Engineering  department,  for  example, 
has  saved  millions  of  dollars  for  American  industry,  and  has  also  greatly 
increased  safety.  Industry  has  provided  the  bulk  of  the  funds  for  this 
research.  Investigation  of  all  phases  of  the  production  and  processing 
of  food  is  done  in  the  Agricultural  Experiment  Station.  Cancer  research 
is  carried  on  in  the  College  of  Medicine  where  experiments  include  the 
use  of  the  medical  betatron,  and  on  the  Urbana  campus  in  the  departments 
of  Bacteriology  and  Botany.  In  Chemistry  the  electron  microscope  offers 
a  new  approach  to  molecular  structure  and  is  bridging  the  gap  between 
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living  and  non-living  forms.     It  also  serves  as  a  tool  in  the  combat  against 
virus  disease. 

The  State  Geological  Survey,  Natural  History  Survey,  and  Water 
Survey  are  located  on  the  Urbana-Champaign  campus.  All  three  are 
under  the  State  Department  of  Registration  and  Education,  and  they 
cooperate  with  the  University  in  many  ways. 

Clinics  in  three  fields,  speech,  hearing,  and  psychology,  are  operated 
under  the  College  of  Liberal  Arts  to  provide  opportunities  for  student 
training  and  for  research.  These  services  are  available  to  the  citizens 
of  the  state. 

The  Student  Rehabilitation  Center,  under  the  School  of  Physical 
Education,  has  won  national  acclaim.  Its  objective  is  to  give  physically 
handicapped  students,  including  those  in  wheelchairs,  opportunity  for 
education,  and  for  as  normal  and  healthful  a  life  as  possible.  Physical 
therapy  and  special  counseling  are  provided.  Enrollment  of  the  handicap- 
ped for  the  first  semester,  1954-55,  was  97,  including  58  wheelchair 
students. 

Athletic  facilities  include  Memorial  Stadium,  George  Huff  Gymna- 
sium, the  Women's  Gymnasium,  the  Armory,  the  Skating  Rink,  and  the 
University  Golf  Courses.  The  program  of  the  Athletic  Department,  for 
men  and  women,  provides  intramural  activities  for  over  2500  persons, 
and  competition  in  all  forms  of  intercollegiate  sports. 

Military  training,  as  required  of  all  able  men  students  in  Land  Grant 
colleges,  began  in  1868.  The  Army  ROTC  took  over  training  of  the 
former  University  Cadet  Brigade  in  1919.  Naval  ROTC  was  established 
at  Illinois  in  1945.  A  Marine  Corps  option  is  provided  in  the  junior  and 
senior  years.  Air  Force  ROTC  started  in  1946  as  part  of  the  Army  ROTC, 
and  with  the  separation  of  the  services  became  integrated  in  1949. 

The  University  of  Illinois  Airport  was  opened  in  1945.  Located  6 
miles  southwest  of  the  Urbana-Champaign  campus,  it  has  four  purposes: 
research  and  education,  commercial  service,  private  flying  service,  cooper- 
tion  with  the  military  services.  One  of  the  largest  and  finest  education- 
ally owned  airports  in  America,  it  covers  771  acres  and  has  three  concrete 
runways  each  5,300  feet  long,  150  feet  wide,  and  is  adequate  to  handle  any 
aircraft.  The  field  is  lighted  for  night  flying.  Commercial  service  is 
provided  there  by  Ozark  Airlines. 

The  Institute  of  Aviation,  established  in  1945,  operates  the  University 
of  Illinois  Airport,  a  fleet  of  37  aircraft,  and  a  charter  flying  service  cov- 
ering a  half  million  miles  a  year.     It  provides  courses  in  flying  and  in 
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aircraft  maintenance  leading  to  Civil  Aeronautics  Administration  ratings. 
More  than  2500  persons  have  received  flying  training. 

Programs  of  educational  interest  are  brought  to  the  people  of  the  state 
over  the  University  radio  stations,  WILL  and  WILL-FM,  and  over  the 
University's  own  educational  television  station,  which  reaches  a  viewing 
area  of  25  to  30  miles. 

The  University  is  also  brought  to  the  people  of  the  state  through  its 
publications.  Almost  three  million  copies  of  300  different  pamphlets,  re- 
search bulletins,  and  official  publications  were  printed  by  the  University 
of  Illinois  Press  in  1954.  Since  the  establishment  of  the  University  Press 
in  1918  it  has  published  more  than  500  books. 

The  University's  film  rental  service  supplies  over  100,000  films  to 
schools  and  civic  groups.  2350  schools  or  school  systems  and  181  public 
libraries  regularly  use  this  service. 

The  Festival  of  Contemporary  Arts  was  first  held  in  1948.  It  includes 
art,  architecture,  landscape  architecture,  city  planning,  drama,  motion 
pictures,  literature,  printing,  dance  and  music.  Of  special  importance 
are  the  Exhibition  of  Contemporary  American  Painting  and  Sculpture, 
and  the  Exhibit  of  Work  by  American  Craftsmen. 

Robert  Allerton  Park  is  a  country  estate  given  to  the  University  in 
1946.  Gardens  and  woodlands  are  open  to  the  public.  Allerton  House, 
its  principal  building,  is  used  as  a  conference  center,  where  6345  persons 
attended  sessions  in  1953-54.  With  the  park  is  a  memorial  4-H  Club 
camp.  The  gift  from  Robert  Allerton  includes  4,500  acres  of  farmland, 
income  from  which  supports  the  property. 

Although  the  University  is  non-sectarian,  various  religious  groups 
have  Church  Foundations  adjacent  to  the  campus.  Since  the  establish- 
ment of  the  first  church  foundation  in  Urbana  in  1913,  a  total  of  15 
religious  foundations,  churches,  and  religious  groups  have  given  special 
attention  to  students. 
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RECREATION 


The  Champaign  -  Urbana 
community  offers  great  oppor- 
tunity for  recreation,  with  the 
two  cities  and  the  University 
providing  resources  for  many 
forms  of  leisure  time  activities 
and  entertainment.  Most  of 
these  programs  are  free  to  cit- 
izens of  the  community.  The 
recreation  board  of  each  town 
operates  on  a  budget  from  tax 
funds.  The  directors  of  recrea- 
tion, to  increase  the  scope  of 
their  services,  welcome  volunteer 
help  in  all  of  their  programs. 


Champaign 


The  Champaign  Recreation  department  was  officially  created  by  a 
vote  of  the  citizens  in  1938.  This  vote  provided  for  levying  a  tax,  and 
also  for  the  formation  of  a  Recreation  Commission  to  be  appointed  by 
the  mayor  with  approval  by  the  council.  Since  1938  the  Champaign 
district  has  increased  its  revenue  from  $7000  to  over  $35,000  in  1954. 
The  major  part  of  this  fund  is  used  for  leadership.  A  professionally 
trained  superintendent  and  eight  full  time  staff  members  organize  and 
direct  the  year-round  program. 

The  department  offices  are  in  the  city  building,  with  space  on  the 
sixth  floor  for  a  well  equipped  crafts  laboratory.  The  Craft  Shop  offers 
classes  in  weaving  and  other  crafts,  which  are  opened  first  to  Champaign 
residents  and  then,  if  the  classes  are  not  filled,  to  any  other  interested 
persons.    There  is  a  small  fee  to  cover  materials  used. 

There  are  two  community  centers  at  the  present  time.  The  Beard- 
sley  Center  is  at  1203  N.  Market  Street,  and  the  Douglas  Center  is  at 
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the  corner  of  Sixth  and  Grove  Streets.  These  centers  are  open  from  1:30 
p.  m.  to  9  p.  m.  or  later.  They  offer  a  year-round  program,  including 
dancing,  crafts,  movies,  games,  and  some  adult  education.  The  Douglas 
Center  has  a  gymnasium. 

The  Park  Board  cooperates  with  the  Recreation  department  in  fi- 
anacing  the  upkeep  of  all  park  playgrounds.  Seven  summer  playgrounds 
are  conducted  with  trained  leaders  supervising  the  activities.  The  plan- 
ned programs  are  suited  to  all  age  groups.  Contests,  competitive  games, 
and  special  events  such  as  weekly  movies  are  provided.  Safety  pre- 
cautions are  emphasized  and  the  supervisors  are  required  to  take  a 
course  in  safety. 

Champaign  maintains  several  neighborhood  parks,  the  largest  of 
which  is  Hessel  Park,  with  an  area  of  twenty  acres.  It  is  well  equipped 
for  picnicking  with  tables,  fireplaces,  tennis  and  shuffle  board  courts, 
volley  ball  court,  soft  ball  diamond,  and  playground  equipment.  Some 
of  the  smaller  parks  have  similar  facilities. 


Park 

Location                                Summer  Playj 

Beardsley 

100  N.  Champaign  and  Walnut, 

Yes 

Clark 

McKinley  and  W.  Daniel. 

Yes 

Davison 

1100  W.  Church. 

No 

Douglas 

N.  Sixth  and  Tremont. 

Yes 

Eisner 

1300  W.  Church. 

Yes 

Glenn 

1  block  N.  of  1600  W.  Church. 

No 

Hessel 

S.  end  of  Elm. 

No 

Scott 

200  E.  Springfield. 

Yes 

West  Side 

300  W.  Church. 

Yes 

The  minimum  size  recommended  by  the  National  Recreation  Associa- 
tion for  playground  is  2.75  acres  for  a  neighborhood  population  of  1000 
persons.  This  standard  applied  to  the  estimated  population  of  the  latest 
census  would  require  Champaign  to  have  42.01  acreage.  The  total  area 
is  55.46  acres,  13.35  more  than  the  standard.  The  playgrounds  are  geo- 
graphically properly  located  but  individually  some  fail  to  meet  the 
standard. 


Urb 


ana 


The  Urbana  parks  are  operated  and  maintained  by  the  Park  District, 
which  has  an  office  at  Crystal  Lake  Park.  The  park  program  is  financed 
by  the  money  received  from  the  recreation  tax  and  from  the  fees  collected 
at  Crystal  Lake  Park.    In   1954  this  totaled  around  $35,000.    The  Dis- 
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trict  employs  a  Director  of  Recreation  to  administer  the  playgi'ounds 
program,  and  in  the  summer  additional  leaders  are  appointed  to  assist 
the  director. 

Urbana's  supervised  summer  playgrounds  are  conducted  at  four  of 
the  city  parks.  They  are  open  Monday  through  Friday  from  1  p.  m.  to 
8  p.  m.,  during  which  time  there  is  a  planned  program  of  crafts,  games, 
and  special  events  such  as  family  night  and  pet  shows.  The  playground 
areas  total  about  114  acres,  which  is  considerably  in  excess  of  the  acreage 
recommended  by  the  National  Recreation  Association  for  the  population 
of  Urbana. 


The  largest  Urbana  park  is  Crystal  Lake  Park  which  covers  an  area 
of  90  acres,  and  provides  many  picnic  tables,  fireplaces,  a  shelter,  ball 
diamonds,  and  a  playground.  It  has  an  outdoor  swimming  pool,  open 
during  the  summer  months  from  1  p.  m.  to  9  p.  m.  daily.  There  is  a  fee 
for  swimming  during  these  hours  but  free  lessons  are  scheduled  for 
children  in  the  mornings.  There  are  also  facilities  for  boating,  and  there 
is  fishing,  from  boats  only.  Square  dancing  in  the  park's  dance  hall  is 
open  to  the  public  twice  a  week  for  a  small  fee.  The  hall  is  also  available 
by  reservation,  and  tables  and  other  equipment  may  be  rented  from  the 
Park  office  to  take  care  of  reunions  and  other  large  gatherings. 


Park 

Location 

Playground 

Blair 

1500  S.  Vine 

Yes 

Carle 

Race,  opposite  High  School 

Yes 

Crystal  Lake 

N.  Broadway  and  Park 

Yes 

Leal 

300  W.  University 

No 

Victory 

E.  Green 

Yes 

The  park  district  and  the  school  district  work  closely  together.  School 
facilities  are  made  available  at  cost  for  various  park  programs.  Chari- 
table, fraternal,  and  religious  organizations  may  also  arrange  to  use  the 
school  district's  facilities  at  nominal  cost  for  non-profit  projects. 

The  Tiger's  Den  is  a  youth  center  in  the  Urbana  Community  Build- 
ing, which  is  open  on  Friday  and  Saturday  nights  from  7:30  to  11:00  for 
members  and  their  guests.  Membership  is  open  to  all  Urbana  High 
School  students.  A  snack  bar  is  maintained,  and  the  activities  include 
dancing,  games,  ping-pong,  and  special  parties.  The  Community  Build- 
ing may  also  be  rented  for  social  events. 
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General 

The  McKinley  Y.M.C.A.  on  West  Church  Street  is  open  to  all  Cham- 
paign and  Urbana  residents.  It  has  a  gymnasium,  swimming  pool,  and 
auditorium,  and  it  provides  a  program  of  athletics,  crafts,  and  parties. 
There  is  a  membership  fee,  but  a  number  of  free  memberships  are  given 
to  children  who  can  not  afford  the  fee. 

The  Community  Arts  organization  is  open  to  all  who  are  interested 
in  participating  in  art,  music,  or  drama  programs.  Other  active  local 
clubs  and  organizations  are: 

Archery  Club  Girls'  and  Boys'  Hobby  Club 

Audubon  Club  Girl  Scouts 

Boy  Scouts  Horseback  Riding  Club 

Camera  Club  Isaak  Walton  League 

Casting  Club  Kennel  Club 

Coin  Club  Little  League  Baseball 

Farm  Bureau  Rifle  and  Pistol  Club 

4-H  Club  Speed  Skating  Club 

Future  Farmers  of  America  Sportsmen's  Club 

Garden  Club  Torque  Jockeys  (model  planes) 

Information  about  these  groups  may  be  obtained  from  the  Council  of 
Social  Agencies,  or  the  Champaign  Recreation  Department. 

The  University  of  Illinois  takes  care  of  the  recreation  of  some  17,000 
students,  and  also  affords  opportunity  for  townspeople  to  enjoy  many 
of  its  facilities.  There  are  numerous  events  on  the  campus,  such  as 
concerts,  plays,  lectures,  motion  pictures,  sports  contests,  and  exhibits, 
all  of  which  are  open  to  the  public  and  many  without  charge.  The  indoor 
Ice  Rink  is  open  at  specified  hours  during  the  winter  months.  Illini 
Grove,  a  well  equipped  picnic  ground  on  the  campus,  can  be  reserved  by 
any  group  with  a  faculty  member  sponsor. 

Lake-of-the-Woods  is  maintained  by  the  Champaign  County  Forest 
Preserve  District  and  is  located  about  ten  miles  northwest  of  Champaign. 
It  covers  317  acres,  including  a  thirty-five  acre  lake  and  a  golf  course. 
The  lake  has  been  stocked  with  fish,  and  fishing  is  permitted  in  season. 
A  bath  house  and  beach  with  life  guards  on  duty  are  provided  for  swim- 
mers.   There  is  a  large  picnic  area  with  tables,  stoves,  and  firewood. 
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HOUSING 


Residential  Areas 


Champaign-Urbana  has  many  large,  comfortable,  older  dwellings. 
Some  of  these  have  been  kept  up  as  one-family  homes  but  many,  par- 
ticularly in  the  campus  area  and  in  the  areas  just  outside  of  the  business 

districts  of  both  cities, 
have  been  converted  to 
rooming  houses  or  "in- 
growth" apartments  — 
those  installed  in  houses 
originally  built  for  single 
family  occupancy. 

In  the  newer  areas  the 
houses  are  smaller,  often 
prefabs.  Most  of  the  ex- 
pansion has  been  to  the 
west  and  southwest  of 
Champaign,  and  to  the 
south  and  east  of  Urbana. 
One  of  the  Urbana  develop- 
ments is  a  110  unit  rental 
group  adjoining  a  section  of  single  family  residences.  There  are  also  sec- 
tions of  new  one-family  homes  north  of  University  Avenue.  Most  of  these 
homes  fill  the  needs  of  middle  and  upper  income  groups. 


University  Housing 


The  University  Housing  Division,  established  in  1942,  is  an  im- 
portant factor  in  the  general  housing  situation,  since  it  must  find  living 
quarters  for  over  15,000  students  in  addition  to  its  large  staff.  It  is 
divided  into  three  sections :  residence  halls ;  off-campus  housing  (fra- 
ternity and  sorority  houses,  student  rooming  houses,  etc.)  ;  family  hous- 
ing. 

The  permanent.  University-owned  residence  halls,  for  undergrad- 
uates, can  accommodate  over  800  men  and  about  900  women.  In  1946, 
temporary  one-story  frame  buildings  were  erected  on  the  Parade  Grounds, 
which  now  provide  quarters  for  about  700  single  men.  In  addition,  there 
are  27  sorority  and  59  fraternity  houses  which  house  over  1,000  women 
and  about  2,650  men,  relieving  some  of  the  housing  pressure  on  the  Uni- 
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versity.  There  are  also  private  residence  halls,  such  as  those  operated 
by  the  religious  foundations.  The  University  has  the  right  of  inspection 
in  all  of  these  buildings. 

The  increase  in  the  number  of  married  students  in  the  late  1940's 
led  to  the  erection  of  two  groups  of  temporary  units,  Stadium  Terrace 
and  mini  Village.  Community  approval  for  these  temporary  buildings 
must  be  renewed  every  two  years.  At  present  they  provide  space  for  760 
families,  although  the  so-called  T-buildings  in  Illini  Village  were  with- 
drawn from  the  family  housing  group  and  used  for  undergraduate  women 
in  1954-55.  Married  students  may  also  live  in  one  of  the  201  Student- 
Staff  Apartments. 

During  the  same  period  the  University  acquired  about  100  homes 
throughout  the  community,  to  provide  housing  for  incoming  faculty  and 
staff  members.  This  figure  includes  a  group  of  30  houses  in  Urbana 
built  in  conjunction  with  the  Small  Homes  Council.  They  are  leased  to 
staff  members  for  two,  at  the  most  three,  years,  giving  the  occupants 
time  to  find  houses  in  the  community.  To  avoid  the  charge  that  the 
University  is  removing  valuable  properties  from  the  tax  lists,  payments 
in  lieu  of  taxes  are  made  to  the  county  on  all  non-student  housing. 

By  1955  the  University  had  sold  about  half  of  its  off-campus  houses. 
It  is  pursuing  a  policy  of  gradual  withdrawal  from  staff  and  family  hous- 
ing, feeling  that  the  community  can  absorb  these  groups,  The  temporary 
units  at  Illini  Village,  Stadium  Terrace,  and  the  Parade  Grounds  are  to 
be  removed  gradually  during  the  next  decade,  and  the  University  will 
probably  concentrate  on  providing  approved  facilities  for  undergraduate 
students. 


Public  Housing  Projects 


Champaign  County  has  a  Housing  Authority  which  was  established 
in  1939  under  an  Illinois  Housing  Law  of  1934.  It  has  five  members 
appointed  by  the  County  Board  of  Supervisors.  The  Housing  Authority 
suggests  projects  for  new  housing  or  slum  clearance  to  the  City  Council, 
Board  of  Aldermen,  or  County  Board  of  Supervisors.  It  may  build  and 
operate  rental  housing  projects  for  low-income  families,  and  make  arrange- 
ments for  financing  such  projects.  The  Champaign  Housing  Authority 
operates  an  unsubsidized  low-cost  project  at  Rantoul,  and  a  project  of  40 
units  for  veterans  in  Champaign. 

Four  housing  projects  have  been  erected  locally  under  the  Federal 
Housing  Act  of  1949.  There  are  two  in  Champaign;  the  Bradley-McKinley 
project  houses  70  white  families,  and  Burch  Village  70  Negro  families. 
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Urbana  has  two  projects;  Lakeside  Terrace  with  99  white  families,  and 
Dunbar  Court  26  Negro  families.  These  projects  are  the  property  of 
the  local  Housing  Authority,  and  are  expected  to  pay  for  themselves  in 
rental  returns.  Ten  per  cent  of  the  shelter  rents  are  paid  to  the  cities 
instead  of  taxes.  The  Federal  Government  may  subsidize  the  projects 
each  year  up  to  4  per  cent  of  the  total  cost,  but,  to  date,  the  subsidies 
have  been  well  below  that  limit. 

Only  families  with  an  income  below  a  level  set  by  the  Housing 
Authority  may  occupy  public  housing.  That  level  may  be  altered  as  econ- 
omic conditions  warrant.  Tenants  pay  20  per  cent  of  their  incomes  for 
rent,  with  a  $100  deduction  for  each  minor  member  of  the  family.  For 
the  first  five  years  of  the  existence  of  the  projects,  veterans  are  given 
preference  even  when  they  are  not  living  in  substandard  quarters.  All 
other  applicants  must  be  those  who  are  either  displaced  by  a  slum  clear- 
ance project  or  living  in  substandard  housing.  An  annual  examination 
of  tenant  incomes  is  held  and  those  families  whose  incomes  have  risen 
above  the  limit  set  by  the  Authority  are  asked  to  find  private  housing. 


Rental    Properties 


standards  for  occupancy  of  rental  units  are  set  up  to  protect  the 
health  and  welfare  of  those  who,  for  economic  or  other  reasons,  may  be 
living  in  overcrowded,  unsafe  or  insanitary  conditions.  In  September,  1953, 
Champaign  and  Urbana  passed  identical  ordinances  setting  up  minimum 
housing  standards  for  rental  premises.  These  ordinances  specify  space 
per  person  and  per  family,  sanitary  facilities,  windows  and  ventilation, 
wiring  and  electrical  facilities,  heating,  and  number  and  types  of  exits. 
These  ordinances  took  effect  on  January  1,  1954.  The  building  inspector 
and  certain  other  officials  of  each  city  may  inspect  all  rental  premises 
and  require  the  landlord  to  comply  with  the  ordinance. 

Slum  Clearance  or  Urban  Renewal 

Under  the  Public  Housing  Law  the  communities  are  responsible  for 
equivalent  elimination,  that  is,  for  withdrawing  from  the  market  one 
substandard  unit  for  every  unit  of  public  housing.  This  requires  rigid 
inspection  by  the  local  authorities  to  prevent  the  substandard  quarters 
from  being  reoccupied  immediately. 
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New  Housing 


New  structures  must  conform  to  the  building'  code  and  the  zoning 
ordinance  before  permits  for  their  erection  are  granted  by  the  building 
superintendent.  The  building  code  sets  up  structural  standards  for  safety 
and  health  with  regard  to  structural  soundness,  materials  used,  plumbing, 
wiring,  fireproofing,  ventilation  and  light,  exits,  proportion  of  the  lot  to 
be  covered  by  the  building,  set-backs  from  the  street  and  lot-lines,  and 
special  regulations  for  fire  protection  and  other  safety  measures  where 
buildings  are  for  public  use  or  in  crowded  areas. 

Zoning 

The  zoning  ordinance  determines  areas  for  different  land  uses : 
heavy  industry,  light  industry,  commercial,  multiple-dwelling,  rooming- 
house,  two-family,  or  single-family  dwellings.  It  also  sets  up  require- 
ments for  future  expansion  in  areas  up  to  a  mile  and  a  half  beyond  the 
city  limits  in  such  matters  as  size  of  lots,  provision  of  streets,  off-street 
parking,  etc.,  and  provides  that  developers'  plans  must  be  approved  by 
the  planning  commission.  Members  of  these  commissions  are  appoint- 
ed to  serve  without  pay  in  an  advisory  capacity.  The  mayors  are  ex 
officio  members.  The  zoning  ordinance  protects  property  from  deteriora- 
tion through  encroachment  of  business  or  industry  in  residential  areas 
and  serves  to  stabilize  neighborhoods.  County  zoning  would  protect  the 
"fringe  areas"  from  undesirable  uses  and  provide  for  well-planned  ex- 
pansion of  the  cities. 

In  1951  a  community  plan  was  prepared  at  the  direction  of  a  citizens' 
council  and  financed  by  funds  from  ten  taxing  bodies.  The  "Comprehen- 
sive Development  Plan  for  Champaign-Urbana"  furnishes  a  blueprint  for 
future  development  based  upon  a  professional  study  of  the  community. 
The  plan  considers  such  matters  as  trends  in  population,  prospects  for 
expansion  of  business  and  industry,  traffic  and  transportation  problems, 
needs  for  school  buildings,  parks  and  recreational  facilities,  shopping 
centers,  planning  for  residential  areas,  and  adequacy  of  sewage  systems 
and  public  utilities. 
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ELECTIONS  AND 
VOTING  INFORMATION 


Election  Authority 


The  Election  Authority 
of  Champaign  County  is  the 
County  Clerk,  who  defines 
precincts,  designates  and 
equips  polling  places,  orders 
supplies  and  printing  of 
ballots  and  delivers  them  to 
the  proper  precincts.  He  also 
selects  and  trains  precinct 
election  boards.  An  election 
precinct  is  a  political  division 
within  which  all  qualified 
voters  vote  at  the  same  poll- 
ing place.  The  collection,  or- 
ganization, recording  and  an- 
nouncement of  results  of 
elections  are  functions  of  the 
Election  Authority. 


Districts 

(1)  Political:  a  resident  of  Champaign  and  Urbana  votes  in  the 
precinct  in  which  he  resides;  in  State  Senatorial  District  24;  in  State 
House  District  44 ;  in  Congressional  District  22. 

(2)  Judicial:  a  resident  of  Champaign  and  Urbana  is  in  the  Third 
Supreme  Court  District  of  Illinois;  in  the  Third  Appellate  Court  District 
of  Illinois  (judges  of  these  courts  are  appointed)  ;  in  the  Sixth  Judicial 
Circuit  of  Illinois. 

Votes  cast  in  Champaign  County  in  general  elections 

1944  33,478 

1946  28,600 

I                1948  35,320 

1950  30,974 

1952  46,106 

1954  27,521 
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Good  government  is  everybody's  business.  All  citizens  qualified  to 
vote  should  exercise  their  constitutional  right  by  casting  their  ballots  at 
every  election.  Local  statistics  show  that  voters  are  more  interested  in 
national  elections  than  in  local  elections ;  but  local  elections  affect  the 
citizen  far  more  quickly  and  directly  than  those  of  national  scope. 

There  is  no  accurate  record  of  eligible  voters  in  Champaign  and 
Urbana;  however,  an  official  estimate  is  that  two  thirds  of  all  eligible 
voters  go  to  the  polls.  Not  all  persons  otherwise  eligible  to  vote  are 
registered. 

In  order  to  vote  in  any  election,  a  citizen  must  comply  with  the 
election  laws  of  his  state.  A  citizen  of  Illinois  otherwise  qualified  cannot 
vote  unless  he  is  registered,  or  unless  he  is  a  member  of  the  armed  forces 
otherwise  qualified,  or  one  who  has  been  honorably  discharged  within  60 
days  and  appears  in  person  at  the  election  and  proves  himself  qualified  to 
register. 


Registration 


Qualifications.  Any  citizen  may  register  who  is,  or  who  on  election 
day  will  be,  21  years  old,  if,  immediately  preceding  an  election,  he  has 
resided  in  the  State  of  Illinois  one  year,  in  Champaign  County  90  days, 
and  in  his  voting  precinct  30  days.  Every  person  born  in  the  United 
States  is  a  citizen,  and  a  person  born  of  parents  who  are  citizens  of  the 
United  States  is  also  a  citizen,  regardless  of  place  of  birth.  A  naturalized 
citizen  must  fulfill  the  residence  requirements  after  the  final  papers  are 
received. 

In  this  University  community  married  students  who  have  lived  in 
the  state  one  year,  county  90  days,  and  precinct  30  days  and  have  esta- 
blished a  home  in  Champaign  or  Urbana  are  permitted  to  vote  without 
question.  Single  students  must  prove  residence.  If  the  home  address  is 
in  some  other  locality  they  are  not  permitted  to  vote. 

When  and  where  to  register.  In  Champaign  qualified  persons  may 
register  at  the  city  clerk's  office  in  the  city  building,  and  in  Urbana  at  the 
office  of  the  county  clerk  in  the  court  house.  Registration  is  permitted 
at  any  time  during  the  year  except  during  the  30  day  period  beginning  28 
days  before  and  ending  2  days  after  a  primary  or  general  election. 

Re-registration.  Once  registered  the  voter  need  never  register 
again  unless  (1)  he  fails  to  vote  for  4  consecutive  years,  (2)  he  moves 
into  the  jurisdiction  of  another  election  authority  (i.e.  County)  or  (3)  he 
changes   his   name  by   marriage   or  legal   procedure.     In   case   his   new 
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residence  is  under  the  same  election  authority  he  need  only  send  to  the 
County  Clerk  a  notification  of  change  of  address  signed  by  him  personally. 

Champaign  and  Urbana  Elections 

Primary  elections.  The  purpose  of  a  primary  election  is  to  nominate 
candidates  for  office  in  the  general  election,  and  to  elect  party  committee- 
men. Each  political  party  has  a  separate  ballot  for  these  candidates.  The 
primary  is  a  party  election  and  the  voter  may  cast  his  ballot  for  candidates 
of  only  one  party, 

A  person  who  votes  in  the  primary  must  be  qualified  to  vote  at  a 
general  election  and  (1)  must  further  declare  his  party  affiliation,  (2) 
must  not  have  signed  a  petition  for  nomination  of  a  candidate  of  any 
other  party,  and  (3)  must  not  have  voted  in  a  primary  of  any  other  party 
for  a  period  of  23  months  before  the  primary.  Primaries  are  held  on  the 
second  Tuesday  in  April  of  every  even-numbered  year. 

General  elections.  In  general  elections  voters  cast  their  ballots  for 
candidates  who  have  been  nominated  in  the  primary  elections,  or  by  an 
independent  petition,  or  by  a  party  convention  or  caucus.  Proposed 
amendments  to  the  state  constitution,  or  other  public  measures  may  be 
voted  upon  at  this  time.  Anyone  who  has  complied  with  general  registra- 
tion requirements  may  vote  in  the  general  elections. 

General  elections  are  held  on  the  first  Tuesday  after  the  first  Monday 
in  November  of  every  even-numbered  year. 

Special  elections.  Special  elections  are  held  to  fill  vacancies,  and  to 
vote  on  propositions.  They  may  be  called  by  various  governing  officials 
or  bodies,  or  by  petition  of  the  people. 

Judicial  elections.  Judges  of  the  Supreme  Court  in  District  No.  3 
are  elected  on  the  first  Monday  in  June  every  ninth  year  from  1951. 
Judges  of  the  Circuit  Court  in  District  No.  6  are  elected  on  the  first  Mon- 
day in  June  every  sixth  year  from  1951. 

Local  elections.  Champaign  municipal  elections  are  held  on  the 
third  Tuesday  in  April  every  fourth  year  from  1955.  The  primaries  are 
held  seven  weeks  prior  to  the  regular  elections. 

Urbana  municipal  elections  are  held  every  odd  numbered  year  on 
the  first  Tuesday  in  April.  Primary  elections  are  held  on  the  second 
Tuesday  in  February.  Township  elections  are  held  on  the  first  Tuesday 
in  April  every  odd  numbered  year. 
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School  elections.     School  elections  are  held  for  the  election  of  School 
Board  members  on  the  second  Saturday  in  April  every  year. 

How  to  vote 

Enter  polling  place. 

Give  name  and  address  to  election  clerk. 

Sign  application  for  ballot. 

Be  sure  your  ballot  has  been  properly  initialed  by  judge. 

Enter  voting  booth  alone. 

Stay  no  more  than  ten  minutes  in  booth,  nor  longer  than  five  minutes 

if  others  are  waiting. 
Mark  and  fold  ballot  so  that  only  election  judge's  initials  show^. 
Hand  ballot  to  judge  in  charge  of  ballot  box  and  watch  him  deposit 

it  in  the  box. 

Marking  ballot 

Mark  your  ballot  by  putting  an  X  within  the  square  opposite   the 
names  of  candidates,  or  in  the  circle  at  top  of  party  column : 


Your  ballot  will  not  be  counted  if  it  is  marked  any  other  way.  If 
you  make  an  error,  do  not  erase.  Return  your  ballot  to  the  judge  and 
ask  for  a  new  ballot. 

In  the  primary  election,  since  it  is  a  party  election,  there  is  only  one 
way  to  mark  the  ballot.  Place  an  X  in  the  square  before  the  name  of 
each  candidate  for  whom  you  wish  to  vote. 

In  the  general  election  you  may  vote  a  straight  ticket  or  a  split 
ticket.     There  are  two  ways  in  which  to  do  either  one. 

To  vote  a  straight  party  ticket :  Mark  an  X  in  the  square  in  front  of 
the  name  of  all  candidates  of  the  party  of  your  choice  (or  place  an  X  in  the 
circle  at  the  top  of  the  party  column). 

To  vote  a  split  ticket:  Mark  an  X  in  the  square  before  the  name  of 
each  candidate  for  whom  you  wish  to  vote,  regardless  of  party  (or  mark 
an  X  in  the  circle  at  top  of  the  party  column  of  choice,  and  an  X  in  the 
square  before  the  name  of  each  candidate  you  wish  to  select  in  other 
party  columns). 

Write-in  Candidate:  If  you  wish  to  vote  for  someone  else  whose 
name  is  not  on  the  ballot,  you  may  write  his  name  in  a  blank  space  on  the 
ballot  under  the  proper  office,  and  make  an  X  in  a  square  at  the  left  of 
the  name. 
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Cumulative  Voting:  This  method  of  voting-  applies  only  to  the 
office  of  state  representative.  Three  representatives  are  elected  from 
each  Senatorial  District.  You  may  cast  three  votes  for  this  office;  you 
may  vote  for  two,  with  one  and  one  half  votes  to  each;  or  you  may  give 
all  three  votes  to  one  candidate. 

Absentee  Voting:  If  you  expect  to  be  absent  from  the  county  on 
election  day  you  may  apply  for  a  ballot  to  the  Election  Authority  (County 
Clerk),  on  a  blank  provided  for  the  purpose.  This  must  be  done  not 
more  than  30  days  nor  less  than  5  days  before  the  election.  The  ballot 
may  be  obtained  as  late  as  three  days  before  election,  if  you  apply  for  it 
in  person  at  the  Office  of  the  County  Clerk  and  vote  at  that  time. 

For  absentee  voting  by  members  of  the  armed  services  registration 
is  not  required,  and  application  for  a  ballot  may  be  made  not  more  than 
100  nor  less  than  5  days  before  the  election.  Application  may  be  made 
by  the  member  himself,  or  by  a  member  of  his  family,  to  his  Election 
Authority. 
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OPEN  MEETINGS  OF 
LOCAL  TAXING  BODIES 


City  Governments 

Champaign  City  Commission  —  Tuesdays,  10  A.M.,  City  Building,  5th  fl. 
Urbana  City  Council  —  1st  and  3rd  Mondays,  7  P.M.,  Nov.  1  to  May  1 ; 
7:30  P.M.,  May  1  to  Nov.  1,  City  building,  Council  Room. 


Health  Meetings 


Burnham  City  Hospital  —  2nd  and  4th  Tuesdays,  10:30  A.M.,  Conference 
Room  of  Hospital. 

Champaign-Urbana  Public  Health  District  —  2nd  Tuesdays,  10  A.M.; 
Annual  Hearing  on  the  budget,  usually  held  1st  Tuesday  in  April; 
505  S.  Fifth  St.,  Champaign. 

Champaign-Urbana  Sanitary  District  —  2nd  Wednesdays,  1:15  P.  M., 
Administration  Bldg.,  Sewage  Treatment  Works. 

Champaign  County  Tuberculosis  Sanatorium  (Outlook  Sanatorium)  ■ — 
2nd  Wednesdays,  7  P.M.  at  the  Sanatorium. 

Park  Board  and  Recreation  Commission 

Champaign  Recreation  Commission  —  meets  twice  monthly,  Tuesday  before 
the  15th  and  the  last  day  of  the  month.  Recreation  Commission 
Room,  City  Building. 

Urbana  —  2nd  Mondays,  3  P.M.,  Att.  Finfrock's  office. 

Public  Libraries 

Champaign  —  Bi-monthly  on  2nd  Thursday  from  Jan.  thru  Nov.,  4  P.M., 
Library. 

Urbana  —  2nd  Mondays  (except  August),  7  P.  M.,  Library. 
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School  Board  Meetings 


Champaign  —  2nd  Mondays,  7:30  P.M.   (8  P.M.  during  daylight  time), 

Champaign  Junior  H.  S. 
Urbana  —  3rd  Mondays,  7:30  P.M.,  Thornburn  School. 


Town  Meetings 


Champaign  —  1st  Tuesday  in  April,  2  P.M.,  City  Bldg.,  5th  fl. 
Urbana  —  1st  Tuesday  in  April,  2  P.M.,  City  Bldg.,  Council  Room. 

Township  Meetings 

City  of  Champaign  —  2nd  Tuesdays,  2  P.  M.,  City  Bldg.,  5th  Fl. 
Cunningham  Town  Board  —  2nd  Tuesdays,  2  P.  M.,  Urbana  City  Bldg., 
Council  Room. 

Champaign  County  Board  of  Review 
(of  tax  assessments) 

Meets  continuously,  beginning  July   1,  until  business  is  finished.  Court 
House,  Urbana. 

Champaign  County  Board  of  Supervisors 

Five  meetings  a  year:  regular  meeting  in  June  (2nd  Mon.)  ;  Annual 
meeting  in  September  (2nd  Tues.) ;  special  meetings  in  December  (1st 
Tues.),  March  (1st  Tues.),  and  April  (4th  Tues.).  Board  of  Supervisors 
Room,  2nd  fl.,  Court  House,  Urbana. 
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VOTER'S  ELECTION  CALENDAR 

February 

Urbana  —  second  Tuesday 

Primary  to  nominate  municipal  candidates  to  be  voted  for  on  the  first 
Tuesday  in  April:  odd-numbered  years. 

Champaign  — 

Seven  weeks  prior  to  regular  election,  primary  to  nominate  municipal 
candidates  to  be  voted  for  on  the  third  Tuesday  in  April:  odd-numbered 
years.     (This  election  may  fall  on  the  first  Tuesday  of  March) . 

April 

First  Tuesday 

Election  of  officers  in  City  of  Urbana :  one  half  of  aldermen,  odd-numbered 
years ;  mayor,  city  clerk,  city  treasurer,  every  fourth  year  from  1953. 
Election  of  township  officers:  assessor,  justices  of  the  peace,  constables, 
half  the  supervisors  and  assistant  supervisors  in  the  county ;  every  fourth 
year  from  1953. 

Election  of  township  officers :  half  the  supervisors  and  assistant  supervisors 
in  the  county;  every  fourth  year  from  1955. 

Second  Tuesday 

Primary  to  nominate  candidates  to  be  voted  for  the  first  Tuesday  after  the 
first  Monday  in  November:  even-numbered  years.  Election  of  delegates 
and  alternates  to  national  political  party  conventions  and  expression  of 
preference  for  presidential  candidate:  every  fourth  year  from  1952. 

Election  of  party  committeemen:  state  central,  senatorial  district  and 
precinct:  every  even-numbered  year. 

Election  of  County  Board  of  School  Trustees,  two  or  three  for  six-year 
term:  every  even-numbered  year. 

Second  Saturday 

Election  of  Boards  of  Education  in  school  districts  each  year. 

Third  Tuesday 

Election  of  officers  in  City  of  Champaign:  every  fourth  year  from  1955. 
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June 

First  Monday 

Election  of  judges  of  Supreme  Court  of  third  district:  every  ninth  year 
from  1951. 

Election  of  judges  of  Circuit  Court  of  sixth  district:   every  sixth  year 
from  1951. 


November 


First  Tuesday  after  first  Monday 

Election  of  national  officers: 

Electors  for  President  and  Vice  President :  every  fourth  year  from  1952. 
U.S.  Senators :  one  every  sixth  year  from  1954  and  one  every  sixth  year 
from  1950. 

Representatives  in  Congress :  even-numbered  years. 

Election  of  state  officers 

Governor,  lieutenant  governor,  secretary  of  state,  auditor  of  public  ac- 
counts, attorney  general,  and  state  senators  in  even-numbered  districts: 
every  fourth  year  from  1952. 

State  superintendent  of  public  instruction  and  state  senators  in  odd- 
numbered  districts :  every  fourth  year  from  1954. 

State  treasurer,  representatives  in  general  assembly,  trustees  of  the 
University  of  Illinois  (three  for  six-year  term)  :  every  second  year  from 
1954. 

Clerk  of  supreme  court,  clerk  of  the  appellate  court:  every  sixth  year  from 
1950. 

Election  of  county  officers 

State's  attorney,  coroner,  clerk  of  circuit  court,  auditor  and  recorder: 
every  fourth  year  from  1952. 

County  clerk,  sheriff,  county  treasurer,  county  judge,  probate  judge  and 
probate  clerk,  and  county  superintendent  of  schools :  every  fourth  year 
from  1954. 
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How  to  address  public  officials 


The  President 

The  President 
The  White  House, 
Washington,  D.  C. 

Salutation : 
Close: 

My  dear  Mr.  President: 
Most  respectfully  yours, 

United  States  Senator 

The  Honorable  , 

Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.  C. 

Dear  Senator:   

Yours  very  truly, 

Congressman 

The  Honorable  

House  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.  C. 

Dear  Mr 

Yours  very  truly. 

Governor 

The  Honorable 

The  Executive  Mansion, 
Springfield,  111. 

Dear  Governor  , 

Yours  very  truly. 

State  Senator 

The  Honorable   , 

State  Capitol, 
Springfield,  111. 

Dear  Senator  , 

Yours  very  truly. 

State  Representative 

The   Honorable   

State  Capitol, 
Spring-field,  111. 

Dear  Mr , 

Yours  very  truly. 
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